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ASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. | 
Annual Convention. 











The Master Car-Builders’ Association met in annual con- 
veution in the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday, 
June 12, at 104. mM. The proceedings were opened by an 
address of welcome from Hon. Carter Harrison, Mayor of 
the city. Appropriate reply was made on behalf of the 
Association by President Garey, who then proceeded to de- 
liver his avnual address. 

There were over 150 persons present at the meeting, and 
65 members answered to the roll-call. The attendance was 
larger than at any previous convention, and a large number 
of new members applied for admission after the roll had 
been called. : 

The Secretary then read his report, which was referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

The President then appointed the usual committees on 
nominations, invitations, correspondence, etc. 
anuual dues to be assessed on each member were fixed 
at $5. 

The Committee on Sharp Flanges then presented the fol- 
lowing report: 
REPORT ON SHARP FLANGES. 


Your Committee, appointed at the last annual meeting to 
report upon Sharp Flanges, their cause and prevention, beg 
leave respectfully to report: 

That they have given to the subject a careful considera- 
tion, and have endeavored to get from all other members of 
the Association their opinions and the result of their experi- 
enc? in this matter. 

Your Committee would state the following as being, in 
— opinion, the principal causes of the sharp wearing of 

anges: . 

1. The fact that in many cases the form of rail differs 
from the form of the wheel tread and flange, the curve or 
o ogle of the rail being sharper than that of the fillet in the 

ange. 

Groen the returns made in reply to inquiries put forth, the 
Committee are strongly of the opinion that this is by far the 
greatest cause of sharp flanges. 

2. Defects in construction or condition of trucks, among 
which may be enumerated the following: 

A. Wheels on same axle of different diameter, either 
originally or after wearing. 

B. Wheels on same axle at unequal distances from the 
journals. 

‘ C. Wheels gauged too wide, whether by design or acci- 
ent. 

D. Trucks not square. 

In regard to the prevention of sharp flanges your Com- 
mittee would express the opinion that the curve at the angle 
of the rail should correspond to the curve of the fillet in the 
flange, and your Committee think this should be a radius of 
5g in. They also recommend that care be taken to correct 
the defects named above and all other. defects in construc- 
tion or condition of trucks. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. StaNnLEY Goopwin, 
R. C. BLACKALL, 
Jno, W. CLoup, 
Committee. 
This report was discussed at some length. 

The Committee on Causes of Accident to Train and Yard- 

men then presented the following report: 


REPORT ON CAUSES GF ACCIDENTS TO TRAIN AND YARD- 
MEN. 


Your Committee, appointed to ascertain the causes of ac- 
cidents to train and yardmen, beg to report that they issued 
a circular to the various car-builders and others connected 
with this association bearing on this subject, to which they 
received only 13 replies. ~ 

In reviewing these replies together, with such other infor- 
mation as could be gleaned, your Committee find that little 
more can be said than what has already been reported by 
former committee:, Nevertheless, we believe the subject is 
worthy of continued and careful consideration. 

Indorsing the report of the committee atthe sixteenth 
annual meeting, your Committee considers the subject of 
dead-woods a very important factor for the protection of 
train men as wellas property; and as there are two kinds 
in use, namely, single and double dead-woods, would recom- 
mend that where double blocks are used they measure not 
not more than 30 from out to out, each block to be 
20 in. long by 8 in. wide, and where the single 
block is used, must not be less than 28 in. long by 7 in. 
thick, 8-in. face, thus preventing the single dead-wood on 
one car from passing between the double dead-woods of the 
other car, which is a common occurrence with the cars in 
use at the present day and to a great extent accountable for 
the innumerable injuries sustained by train and yardmen. 

Your Committee should also urge that the steps bolted to 
the sills at the corners of the car be made of 134x144 in. iron, 
and that where the ladders are on the end of tine car, a han- 
dle be placed pr ee oe ee 24 in. above the lower edge 
of sillon side of car above the steps, to enable trainmen 
to get a firm hold before or while using the steps; also when 
the ladder ison end of car a handle should be placed on 
opposite corner from the ladder, and when ladders are on 
side of car two such handles should be placed on each end of 
the car abcut 24 in. above bottom of sill, thus enabling 
train and yardmen to sustain themselves while making coup- 
lings, and vastly beneficial should they stumble or otherwise 
lose their footing. This, although recommended in 1879 and 
repeated in 1882, has been entirely ignored. It was also 
repeatedly recommended in the answers to circulars from 
this committee. 

Your Committee would also recommend in the construc- 
tion of freight cars that the draw-bars be of a uniform 
height, notwithstanding the patterns are different. We have 
not as yet seen an automatic coupler that we would feel 
justified in recommending to the Ass»ciation, as in most 
cases they are very complicated and easily damaged, mak- 
ing them expensive to construct and keep in repair, and in 
most cases impracticable. Among the suggestions received 
by your Cominittee, the following are deemed worthy of 
presentation for discussion, feeling that much, more can be 


elicited and explained at the meeting than in this manner, | 


viz.: 

1. Uniformity in dimensions and location of dead-woods. 

2. Handles at end of car for making couplings. 

3. Steps and handles at all four corners of car instead of 
two, to ail in making couplings and mounting car. 

4. Steps between guard and switch rails to prevent train 
men from getting their feet caught between the rails. 

5. End platforms and double dead-woods on all freight 
cars. . 
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6. Carefully constructed and properly kept running- 
boards, steps, ladders, brake-staffs, pawls and brake-wheeis, 
cars to be rejected by connecting lines if not in as perfect 
condition as possible after a given time. 

W. F. TURREFF, 

Joun Krrey, 

Wma. FULLER, 
Committee. 

On motion, discussion of this report was postponed until 
8 o’clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session the Committee on the Most Econom- 
ical Carrying Capacity for Freight Cars presented the 
following report. Discussion on this was postponed. 
REPORT ON THE MOST ECONOMICAL CARRYING CAPACITY 

FOR FREIGHT CARS. 
Mr. President and Members of the Master Car-Builders’ 

Association ; 

Your Committee, appointed last year to make report to 
this meeting, etc., respectfully submit this report. In order 
to procure as much information as possible the Committee 
sent out a large number of circulars asking for. replies to 
seven questions, the answers to which are as follows : 

First Question—It is the opinion of a large majority of 
those who have sent replies to the Committee's circular that 
the cost of repairs to freight cars has been increased to a 
considerable degree, but none of them have sufficient data 
so to give what proportion the cost of repairs have been in 
a so to the loads carried. 

our Committee can see no way whereby the car depart- 
ment could possess that information; only from the books of 
the freight department could it be known, for example, the 
actual weight carried, and weights as shown by the way- 
bills do not always agree. 

Second Question—All the replies agree that 40,000 pounds 
of load, not including the car, is all that should be put upon 
the present M. C. B. axles, and our present construction of 
freight car equipment for safety. They also agree that 
there are several conditions to be considered in this connec- 
tion. (1) Our imperfect mode of lubrication, (2) the carry- 
ing capacity of bridges and track, (3) the tendency to increase 
the speed of freight trains. All combined make them very 
— as to what increase of carrying capacity to récom- 
mend. 

Third Question—Two are of the opinion that journals 314 

x7 in. are large enough for 5,000 pounds of load, not in- 
cluding the car. Six say that they consider 5,000 pounds of 
load enough for M, C. B, axles, and for carrying heavier 
loads than 5,000 pounds per journal one is not prepared to 
recommend the proper dimensions, The majority think 
that for loads of 7,000 pounds per wheel the dimensions of 
axles should be increased. Journals should be 4x7 in. One 
says that for a load of 7,000 pounds per journal, the jour- 
nal should be 444x8in. Two recommend these dimensions 
One of the persons replying says that journals longer than 7 
in. are more liable to break off at the shoulder. That has 
been his experience. 

Fourth Question—Several instances could be cited where 
journals have broken under the load, but in nearly every 
case the load has beea 5,000 pounds or more on a journal 
only 3x 5% in. 

Fifth Question—If any change should be made, two would 
favor the journals to be 4x8 in. One would favor an in- 
crease, but does not say how much. Two think that for a 
40,000 pounds load, the present M. C. B. axle is sufficient, 
the wheel diameter being 33 in. 

Sixth Question—One does not think it policy to make 
axles larger than are required for safety, that being the only 
practical consideration. The majority are of opinion that 
a large factor of safety is economical], inasmuch as it is safe. 
Cases are cited where the breaking of an axle has caused 
damage amounting to several thousand dollars. 

Seventh Question—One says that his road has had no 
broken axles the past winter. One has had but few broken 
axles under freight equipment cars the past winter. Those 
that have broken bave generally been small in journal and 
wheel fit. One has had but one M.C. B. axle break, and 
that was not properly welded. 

Replies to the questions sent out by this Committee in their 
circular have not been very numerous, and furnish but little 
information. The fact is, we think, that but very few mas- 
ter car-builders possess the knowledge requisite to determine 
just what the dimensions of the journal and what the size of 
wheel fit to safely carry a given road should be. It isthe 
opinion of your Committee that the dimensions of the jour- 
nals and wheel seats of M. C. B. axles are sufficiently large 
for loads of 5,000 pounds. They think that the middle of 
the axle should be increased to not less than 4 in. diameter 
when 33-in. wheels are used. There are other things to be 
considered touching the carrying capacity of freight cars 
besides the axle. The experience of last winter has demon- 
strated that. Itis the opinion of this committee that the 
master car-builders’ axle, by increasing the centre diameter, 
is the strongest part of freight car trucks as generally con- 
structed. 

The Committee regrets that so little information has been 
obtained. This may be attributed perhaps to a want of 
more time to give the questions propounded, and also to 
the members of the Association not possessing the necessary 
information so as to make this a full and complete report. 

We would suggest that the Committee be continued or a 
new one appointed, and master car-builders and others give 
their experience more fully. 

JOHN KIRBy, 
WILLIAM FULLER, 
Committee. 

The Committee on the Eccnomy of Grinding Cast-Iron 
Car Wheels then presented a report as follows: 

REPORT ON THE ECONOMY OF GRINDING CAST-IRON WHEELS. 
To the Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

GENTLEMEN: Your Committee on the Economy of Grind- 
ing Cast-Iron Wheels thought best to base their report 
on the experience of those who have been using them. We 
therefore sent out circulars to all parties that have machines 
and have been grinding wheels, The following is a copy of 
the circular sent, which calls for information desired : 

1. Is it injurious to wheels in any way to grind them ? 

2. If, in grinding a flattened spot, do you get the same 
wearing qualities from this spot after grinding as from the 
rest of the wheel ? 

3. Do passenger cars ride perceptibly smoother after 
grinding ? 

4, How much out from a true circle do you find new 
wheels ? 

5. Are there any special benefits derived that you could 
name ? 

We have received the following from the various roads, 
out of twenty circulars sent out : 

Mr. B. McDevitt, Master Car-Builder Chicago West Divi- 
sion Railway, says: ee ; 

**My opinion is that it is an improvement to have cast- 
iron car wheels trued up in the grinding machine, for the 
reason that by doing so the coach or car mounted with them 
will ride easier, draw easier and have less wearing effect on 
the rail. 

**It does not injure the wheels to have them ground, un- 
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less a three-dog chuck is used in the boring operation. In 
that case, if a wheel with a flat spot and out of true (asl 
find many of them from jy to ,5, in. out) should come to be 
bored, the effect would be to bore the;Swheel out of centre, 
and then when placed in the gaaes machine it is liable to 

rind off too much of the chill from one part of the wheel. 

his difficulty can be obviated by dispensing with the three- 
dog chuck in the boring, and substituting a chuck that will 
touch the wheel at five or six points. By this means a true 
centre can be obtained, and then best results will be ob- 
tained in the grinding machine. I am satisfied that it will 
pay any railroad company to adopt the principle of truing 
their car wheels. 

“T am satisfied that trued wheels will wear longer than 
wheels that have not been trued, and that the mileage will 
be largely in favor of the truing proccess, Also, when an 
old wheel has worn flat so as to make it necessary to take it 
out of service, by placing it on the grinding machine it can 
be trued again, and at least one-third of the original wear 
can be obtained, which is an advantage in place of selling it 
off for scrap. 

‘In my experience of new wheels, I find them out of true 
all the way from ,; to #; in. Infact, it is nearly impossible 
to find a perfectly true wheel. This is easily accounted for 
by the present process of casting car wheels against a chill. 
The hot metal striking the further side of the chill first, will 
naturally cause it to contract, and the longer the pouring of 
the metal continues, the more the whee] will be out of true. 
If a process could be devised of pouring the metal instan- 
taneously, then we may expect to get a true wheel, or very 
nearly so.” 

H. W. Sample, Superintendent of Motive Power and Ma- 
chinery Denver & Rio Grande Railway, says: 

‘*We have not had the car-wheel grinder in use long 
enough to be able to answer your question from experience, 
except that passenger coaches do ride perceptibly better 
with ground wheels. I am satisfied, however, that it is a 
paying machine.” 

ohn F. Kidder, General Superintendent Nevada County 
Narrow Gauge Railroad, says: 

“T have in use on this road the second Gowan chilled 
wheel grinding machine ever used, and it has always worked 
to my entire satisfaction. I find upon turning new wheels 
in the machine before grinding them that they are nearly 
Yin. out of true.’ The difference in riding of the cars 
is plainly perceptible, the cars riding much smoother and 
with a humming sound. I grind wheels some three times 
after the first flattening, and notice that with the second 
grinding they will run as long as the first time they were 
put under the car—the third time not quite so long. I 
consider the grinding of wheels as a decided improvement, 
and one I think no road will do without after once trying.’ 

T. N. Ely, Superintendent Motive Power Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Altoona, Pa., says: 

“1. We do not consider that grinding wheels affects them 
injuriously in any way, provided the chill of the wheel is 
of sufficient depth to allow the flat spot or irregularity to 
be trued up without going below the chill, 

‘© 2. We get the same wear from ground wheel, provided 
the chill is of sufficient depth, that we do from a new wheel. 

‘*3, We think the passenger cars do ride smoother with 
ground wheels, 

‘We have seen cast wheels as much as \ inch out of 
round.” 

C. L. Reese, Master Mechanic and Car-Builder of the 
South Pacific Coast Railroad, says: 

‘* We have had one of the Gowan grinding machines in 
use for the past three years, and we grind both new and 
old wheels. 

‘*T find ita benefit to grind new wheels. On an average 
we do not get the same wearing qualities from a flattened 
spot after grinding, as the spot is generally softer than the 
restof the wheel if the chillis not more than % inch deep. 

‘*T also find that passenger cars ride perceptibly smoother 
after grinding, as I find some new wheels } in. from a true 
circle, which causes our cars to jump when running 40 miles 
per hour with 24-inch wheels.” 

Mr. C. E. Garey, Master Car-Builder New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, says: 

‘* Have been using the grinding machine about six months, 
and from my experience and observation I think it is not 
injurious to grind wheels, but my experience has been too 
short to give positive proof either way. 

“Tf the iron has been heated hot enough to show fine 
checks, which it frequently does in slides say over 1%¢ in., I 
think the iron will crumble out after a time and leave a hole 
in the tread, but where the iron retains its solidity, as it 
frequently does in small spots, I think we get the same 
wearing qualities under a flattened spot after it is ground 
out as before. 

“Passenger cars ride decidedly smoother with ground 
wheels. 

‘* T find wheels from a small trifle to nearly 1/ in. out of a 
true circle. When we first commenced grinding wheels I 
was surprised to find them so much out of round, some of 
them being nearly 44 in. Our boring mill wascomparatively 
new, and we thought as good as the best, and the three-dog 
chuck appeared to centre the wheel perfectly, but as the 
Car Wheel Grinding Machine Co. had kindly sent me a set 
of six-point dogs, I concluded to fit them up, and was highly 
gratified with the result, as the maximum itregularity in 
most cases now hardly reaches in. I would advise any 
company to use six-point degs instead of three, whether 
they grind their wheels or not. 2 

‘*T certainly think there are special] benefits derived from 
grinding wheels, viz., easier riding cars, less wear and tear 
of rolling stock and track. Again, I suppose that it is self- 
evident that a round wheel is better than one out of round 
to run railroad cars on, and as yet I have not found a sharp 
flange on ground wheels, from which I infer that in addition 
to having the wheels round it insures baving them of the 
same size on the same axle. Again, imagine a warped or 
crooked wheel with one a trifle larger on the same axle 
causing the flange to hug the rail, and you get that lateral 
motion or trembling sensation sometimes found in passenger 
trains, which it is difficult to account for in any otber way. 
Now in grinding the wheels they are so much improved as 
to lose almost entirely that difficulty. 

‘* With us, we think there is more gained by grinding 
pew wheels than old ones, as we seldom if ever use anything 
but new wheels and axles under our passenger equipment. 
Consequently all our second-hand wheels, whether ground 
or not, go under treight cars, and it will require several 
years to tell what service they give there.” : 

As this subject is comparatively new, and but few men if 
any have had experience sufficient to enable tuem to deter- 
mine the real value of grinding cast iron wheels, your Com- 
mittee thinks there is economy in this process; but like the 
gentlemen whose letters have been read to you, we are una- 
ble as yet to determine to what extent there is economy in 
grinding cast iron wheels, as we have been unable to get 
any data that would help us to solve the question intelli- 

ently. 

Respectfully submitted. L. PACKARD, 
Joun HopGE, 
Committee. 

Tke Convention then, at 9 p, m., adjourned until the next 

day. 
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SECOND DAY. 


On Wednesday the Convention was called to order at 10 
a. m. 
The first business on hand was the report of the Committee 
on Iron Cars, which was read. This report will be pub- 
lished hereafter. 

The report of the Committee on Standard Wheel Gauge 
= then read. This report also will be published here- 
after. 

A long and animated discussion followed on the recom- 
mendations made by this committee. At the close of the 
debate the recommendations of the report were referred to 
a letter-ballot to be taken after the convention. The adop- 
tion of the system of limit gauges as made by the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. was also referred to a letter-ballot. 

The report of the Committee on the Economy of Grind- 
ing Cast-Iron Wheels being taken up, an animated discus- 
sion followed on the merits of steel-tired and cast-iron 
wheels. 

The report of the Committee on Refrigerator Cars was 
then read, as follows : 


REPORT ON REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


Your Committee, to whom was assigned the subject of 
refrigerator cars, have been left very much to their own re- 
sources. The answers to the circulais sent cut by the Com- 
mittee have been few and the replies received from muster 
car-builders were mostly letters of regret that they could 
not furnish the information asked for owing to having had 
no experience with refrigerator cars, although nearly all 
agreed that in their opinion it would be better for railroad 
companies to own their own refrigerator cars and operate 
them with their own employés. Your Committee would, 
however, here remark that the owning and operating of 
refrigerator cars by railroads is simply a matter of policy, 
with which, in the opinion of the Committee, this convention 
has notbing to do, unless authorized by the managers of 
the railways represented in the Association to take that 
question up. 

Your Committee also believe that this matter of refrig- 
erator cars would have been better treated had the question 
been given to a committee of experts in refrigeration and 
ventilation. 

As to the cost of repairs to this class of cars, only one 
reply was received—that from the Missouri Pacific Railway, 
but as the mileage was not given, we could not judge what 
the cost per mile was. The mileage paid on these cars is 
the same as on ordinary freight cars, i. e., three-fourths of 
1 cent per mile. 

The cost of building refrigerator cars is from $600 to 


1 . 

We now,come to the question of different forms of re- 

frigerator cars now ruvning upon railwaysin this country: 

our Committee have personally examined some of the 
cars and have had to rely for information upon descriptive 
circulars issued in relation to others. Your Committee de- 
sire to say that it is rather difficult to convey a correct idea 
of the construction of refrigerator cars without a series of 
sketches, and these we have not had time nor opportunity 
to prepare, and beg the convention to bear witb us if we fail 
to make our description of the cars as plain to them as it 
should be. 

There are now before the public three kinds of refrigerator 
cars, The first is a car built on the supposition that all that 
is needed is acool temperature. These cars are built on the 
principle of an ice-lined box, with the ends, sides and roof 
fitted with ice boxes, no arrangement having been made for 
the circulation of air or absorption of moisture. The second 
kind of car is that which provides a cool temperature and 
also a circulation of air. The third kind is that which pro- 
vides a cold temperature, and a constant circulation of air 
that is pureand dry. Your Committee are of the opinion 
that the last-named car meets the want of carrying perish- 
able lading. We believe that the following details are essen- 
tial in the construction of a refrigerator car to insure its 
success. The ice space should occupy as little room as 

ible; separation from the outside air shculd not increase 
he bulk of the car; large-sized pieces of ice should be used 
in preference to small, as the latter melt rapidly ; the cool- 
ing properties of the ice water should be used before being 
drained off ; the drainage should be such that it would not 
stop up and slop over and spoil the goods ; the ice-pans 
should be so constructed that there would be a free circula- 
tion of air around all of their surfaces—thus the full benefits 
of their cooling properties would be attained. 

We will now proceed to consider the different classes of 
refrigerator cars in use at present. ; : 

In the refrigerator cars ruu by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway ice is put in from the sides into ice-pans 
at each end of the car; drain pipes convey the water from 
these pans straight down to a trap in the bottom of the car, 
from which it is drawn off. The car which was examined 
(No. 5,482) did not appear to have any provision made for 
the circulation of fresh air. 

The Zimmerman, old style, has its ice-box at the top of the 
car, extending its full length. This car has been used by 
the Anglo-American Packing Co. The Zimmerman im- 
proved car is fitted with ice-boxes in the ends of the car 
through which run a number of flues, which are intended to 
start the circulation of air and increase the cooling surface 
of the car. ete 

Wickes’ patent, run in the refrigerator dairy line by the 
Merchants’ Despatch Transportation Co., has ice-pans in 
each end of the car 30 in. deep, 30 in. wide, extending across 
the entire end of the car. The ice-pans, which are made of 
ee iron, are filled with ice from the top of the car. 

he water is conducted from the ice-pan into troughs run- 
ning across the end of the car and to the bottom of the car 
through a drainage pipe. The ice-pans and troughs act as 
cold-air radiators. 

The Chase car is used for carrying dressed meats. In each 
end of the car are placed five cylinders 7 ft. high and 16 in. 
in diameter ; in the centre of each cylinder is a pipe larger 
at the top than at the bottom ; the cyliuders are filled from 
the roof with salt and broken ice ; drainage is had by valve 
at the bottom of the cylinder, operated by a rod running to 


In the Ayer refrigerator car (31 of this kind are running 
on the Chicago, =m & Quincy Railroad) the ice is 
put on a rack through doors opening outside in each end of 
the car; the waste water falls in a pau and runs out of the 
car through a pipe. The insulation is made by air spaces 
lined with sheets of rubber instead of felt or paper, the 
bg air passing in through openings in the car and through 
the ice. 

The Post Refrigerator Car Co., just organized, have a car 
on exhibition, we believe, at the Chicago Railway Exposi- 
tion, where members wishing to examine it may do so. 
They claim to have large cooling surfaces, comparatively 
email consumption of ice, free circulation of dry, cold air at 
low temperature, above or below freezing as may be desired. 
What is generally wasted—the pickle—is retained in an aux- 
iliary tank, and is of great assistance in checking the melt- 
ing of the ice, and isa powerful agent in keeping the car 
cool when idle and the ice all melted out, thus not consum- 
ing ice and time in cooling it off on genapgg A to luading. It 
is also claimed for this car that there is a constant circula- 
Lion of air around the ice-pans or chambers. 
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The Gouge system of ventilation as applied to refrigerator 
cars, it is claimed by the inventor, is a success, Your Com- 
mittee have uot seen any car fitted under this system, nor 
have they seen any sketch of it as applied to freight cars. 
We understand tbat some of the members of the Associa- 
tion are familiar with the working of it. The principle is 
to apply a powerful! current of fresh air while the car is in 
motion, sweepivg out all the noxious gases that may arise in 
the car, and keeping a constant supply of fresh, wholesome 
air around the freight. 

In the ‘‘ American” refrigerator car the ice-boxes are 
supplied from the roof, and are at both ends of the car. 
The cold from the drip wate: is utiliz2d as it runs off, pass- 
ing through four tronghs, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co, is now running a refriger- 
ator car which is a compromise between the Ridgeway and 
the Diamond refrigerator cars. What parts of each car are 
used in the compromise car your Committee are unable to 
say, not having seen any of them; but we understand after 
a full investigation made by Mr.-E. B. Wall, of that road, 
into the merits of the different refrigerator cars, that the 
present new car is built on a plan which, to his mind, is 
necessary to insure the success of a refrigerator car, and the 
results so far have been satisfactory to the officials of that 
road. 

The Ridgeway car, like the Ayer, the American refrigera- 
ter and others, has ice-boxes in the ends of the car, with 
the addition of a chamber for the circulation of air, not de- 
pending upon its circulation through the ice for its low 
temperature. The drainage water flows down from the box 
through a series of V-shaped troughs, backward and for- 
ward, until all the cooling properties of the water have 
become exhausted. The condensation on the lower sides of 
these troughs drops off into the trough below. The bottom 
of the lowest trough is of wood, so that there is no water to 
drop from it. The troughs are protected by a fence from 
the freight; the cold water, circulating through the troughs, 
creates a suction in the air passages behind the box, and 
warm air in the top of the car is drawn down over the 
water in the troughs where it is dried and purified and 
passed out of the car. It is claimed that this car, besides 
fulfilling the conditious of circulation, of drying and purify- 
ing the air, has the advantages of taking full-sized cakes of 
ice, utilizing the ccoling properties of the water, perfect 
drainage and smallest space of ice-boxes, and the exposure 
of all sides of the ice-box to the car. 

The Lorenz refrigerator car is being built at Hamilton, O. 
The ice chambers are at the end of the car, and are so con- 
structed that when not in use they can be neatly folded 
against the wall, leaving ordinary shipping room for 
freight. The car can be built to take ice from the sides or 
top. The walls have, first, the outside sheeting; second, the 
air space; third, a non conducting composition sheeting; 
fourth, intermediate lining; fifth, non-conducting cork wall; 
sixth, inside lining. All of the air spaces, except those 
in the bottom of the car, are in free communication 
with each other. Openings in the end of the car 
permit of a circulation of air in and out of the 
entire jacket, and opevings in the bottom of the car admit 
air into the air spaces in the bottom of the car. The floor 
slopes to the centre, and is provided with a draining slit 
covered with plate iron and provided with trap doors. 
There is a central trough which runs between the centre 
sills ; it is of galvanized iron and contains a retainivg trap 
in the centre for its full length. A flashing of galvanized 
iron runs around the base of the walls and is to prevent 
access of moisture to the timbers of the car. The inlet air 
pipes are of galvanized iron, and lie just within the inside 
lining, which is pieced to permit the cool interior of the car 
to exert a condensing influence on the air in the pipes. The 
outlet pipes are similar to the inlet pipes, except that they 
reach from the interior of the car near the top to the air 
jacket near the bottom. 

It is claimed for these cars that there is a free circulation 
of outside air passing through the inlet pipes where it 
becomes cooled, sinks and enters the car at the bottom. 
Foul air in the car enters the outlet pipes and, becoming 
condensed, sinks and discharges into the air jacket next 
inside of the outer siding, where it is utilized in cooling the 
jacket, and the free circulation of fresh air always iu this 
jacket drives the foul air out. 

A very low consumption of ice is also claimed for this car. 
We understand that one of these cars will be on exbibition 
in Chicago at the Railway Exposition, where the members 
may examine it if they so wish. 

The Tiffany car has a V-shaped ice-pan extending the 
full length of the car, supported by wrought-iron hangers 
secured to the plate. The bottom of the pan is protected 
by a rack of 1x%¢ in. drips under the man-holes, and helps 
the drainage. A smaller pan is supported bythe same 
hangers that carry the larger one and collects the moisture 
condensing in the bottom of the larger one. The water is 
drained ofi at each end of the small pan by a 2}4-in. galvan- 
ized ron conductor pipe leading to a drip-pan under the 
car. 

The insulation of the car is as follows: The sides are di- 
vided by two intermediate partitions of 1¢-in. stock boards 
into three spaces, of which two are air-tight, and one (the 
outer) ventilated. The dead air spaces are made much bet- 
ter by the use of four thicknesses of the Rock River Co.’s 
felt, with agood lap of not less than three inches at all 
joints and weil Jocked in place by tinned tacks. 

The Tiffany Co. claim for this car the most nearly perfect 
insulation from the influence of outside temperatures, hot or 
cold. They claim that the atmosphere is kept dry by per- 
mitting a free circulation between the air in the car cham 
ber and the ice in the top of the car, by means of which all 
moistures in the air, with its impurities, is condensed upon 
the ice, and goes out in the drip water, thereby maintaining 
a constant circulation of dry, pure and cold air among the 
articles in transit. This company—the Tiffany—is well 
organized, full of vim and push, and the thanks of the com- 
mittee are due to Mr. Perce, manager of that company, for 
information as to their cars, 


The Central Pacific fruit car is a car that seems well 
adapted to carrying this class of perishable lading. The car 
is fitted up to run in passenger trains, having Miller plat- 
forms and Westinghouse air-brake. At each end of the car 
and just above the platform is an opening 30 in. bigh and 6 
ft. wide, covered with wire cloth netting ; inside of the net- 
ting are nine bars of 5-in. round iron runnivg across the 
openings, to keep out trespassers. There is also a cupola 
built on the roof, and in the centre of the car at. each end of 
the cupola there is an opening 1014 in. high and the width 
of the cupola covered with wire cloth and protected with 
iron bars. Inside the cupola there is still another partition 
of wire cloth, and then from the centre of the cupola hangs 
a partition covered with zinc, against which the current of 
air strikes, and is deflected downward into the car. While 
the car is in motion there is a constant stream of fresh air 
Carrying off all foul air that may arise from the freight. Ice 
is not carried in this car. For the carrying of fruit we con- 
sider it one of the best cars in use. 

There are other refrigerator cars not spoken of in this 
report, but your Committee have had no opportunity to 
examine them. 

_fn conclusion, we would say that we think too little atten- 
tion has been paid to this question by car-builders and rail- 


road men. The fact that of all the answers received from 
master car-builders but one or two ventured to express an 
opinion shows how little they have thought on the subject, 

In our opinion the reason why railroads do not own or 
control their own refrigerator cars is that they have failed 
to provide suitable cars to carry perishable lading, and 
outside parties have been compelled to devise and build cars 
of their own. 

To make a refrigerator car what it ought to be, it is our 
opinion that there should be a circulation of dry, pure air, 
the ice-boxes should be exposed on all sides to the car, 
thus getting the cold radiation from them and allowing the 
air to circulate freely around them ; the drainage should be 
perfect so that the water would not slop over and spoil the 
freight ; the cooling properties of the water should be 
utilized before escaping from the car. We think that the 
car should be built longer than the ordinary box car, so that 
after taking up space for the ice chambers, etc., there 
would still be room for a full car-load of freight. We would 
also say that the insulation should be as nearly perfect as 
possible, 

We elsewhere stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
were running a new refrigerator car. This road never does 
things by halves, and we think it would be well for mem- 
bers interested in this question to watch the experiment now 
being made by that company, if we may call it an experi- 
ment, We believe that with all the appliances, scientific 
and mechanical, of which that road is possessed, their car 
will be a success. 

In describing the various kinds of cars we do not intend 
to recommend or condemn any only in so far as they come 
up to or fall short of what we have considered essential in a 
good refrigerator car, and at the same time we would say 
that opinions differ as to what comprises the essentials of a 
good refrigerator car, and we offer our opivion for what it 
is worth. THomas AYLESBURY, Chairman. 


This report was discussed at some length. 

The report of the Committee on Heating Cars was then 
read, closing the morning session. 

At this session more new members joined and the attend- 
ance was very large. It was announced in the course of the 
proceedings that Mr. M. N. Forney had consented to serve 
as Secretary of the Association another year. 

After the meeting a large number of members visited the 
Railway Exposition. 

RULES FOR INTERCHANGE OF CARS. 


Under the rules the afternoon session was the regular 
meeting to revise the rules for the interchange of freight 
cars. There was the usual discussion over the rules, but no 
changes of importance were made. 


RECEPTION AND ENTERTAINMENT. 


The programme arranged by the Chicago Reception Com- 
mittee for the entertainment of Members of the Association 
is as follows : 

Tuesday, June 12.—Carriages for drives to parks and 
through the city. Visit National Exposition of Railway 
Appliances. 

Wednesday, June 13.—Carriages for drives through parks, 
etc. Theatre in the eveniog. 

Thursday, June 14.—Carriages for drives to parks, etc. 
Visit to National Exposition of Railway Appliances. 

Friday, June 15.—Excursion by steamer, carriages leave 
Grand Pacific Hotel, 9 to 9:30 a. m.; steamer wil! leave 
Goodrich dock at 10a. m. sharp. visiting water works crib 
and landing at South Chicago. Lunch at South Chicago, 
thence to Pullman Car Works, and Allen Paper Car Wheel 
Works, by rail. Banquet in Arcade Building, Pullman, 4:30 
p.m. Exhibition by Pullman Athletic Club after banquet. 
Return by complimentary train tendered byLilinois Central 
Railroad Co , leaving Pullman at 9:25 p. m. 

The following list gives the names of the firms composing 
the general Reception Committee. 


Crerar, Adams & Co. Chicago Malleable Wells & French Co. 
Crane Bros. Mfg. Co. _ Iron Works, Jones & Laughlin. 
Union Brass Wfg. Co. Signat' Oil Works Joliet Steel Co. 


A. French & Co. (Lim. Galena Oil Works 
Suspension Car Truck Griffin & Wells Foun- (Lim.) 
z. Co. dry Co. Jno. B. Drake & Co. 


Farist Steel Co. Adams & Westlake American Brake Co. 
Union Foundry Co. Mfe. Co. Z. Cobb & Sons. 
National Tube Works Norih Chicago Roll- Morris Sellers & Co. 

Co. ing Mill Co. Park Bro. & Co. 
Baker, Smith & Co. H.L Higgins &Co. Hewitt Box Lid Co. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. French Spiral Spring E. 8. Alexander. 
Palmer House Co. Co. (Lim ) Hussey, Howe & Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Detroit Car SpringCo (Lim.) 

Co. Congdon Brake Shoe H. P. Nail & Co. 
Coffin, Devoe & Co. Co. Allen Paper Car Wh‘! 
Lima Car Co. aon Car Wheel C 

o1ks. 


Miller, Metcalf & Par- 
cin. Calumet Iron & Steel 0. 
The Yale & Towne Co. . T. Raynolds & Co 
Mfg. Co. N. & A. Middleton & Stardard Oil Co. 
Nassau Iron & Steel Co.(Lim.) Heath & Milligan Mfg 
‘0. . H. Bass. Co. 
Gerts, Lumbard & Co Warren F. Leland. Elson & Salisbury. 
Empire Car Roofing Murphy & Co. Haskell & Barker Car 
Co. Janney Coupler Co, Cc 
U._S. Rolling Stock Berry Bros. 
Co. Metcalf, Paul & Co. 
Chilled Car Wheel Jno. Alston Mfg. Co. Chicago Varnish Co. 
Grinding Co. Sherwin Williams & T.S. & A. J. Kirawood 
Baeder, Adamson & Co. Geo. B. Carpenter & 


0. 
Pullman Palace Car 


0. 
Chicago Forge and 
Bolt Co. 


Co. Gurney & Phalen. Co. 
J. B. Crow & Son, Willard Sons & Bell. Brown & Co. 
Morehead & Co. J.T. Ryerson & Son. Johnston & Hartwell. 
Anti-Friction CarS. H. & E. Y. Moore. Eureka Cast Steel Co. 
Door Hanger Co. Clinton Wire Cloth D. H. Dorsett. 
R. B. Stone. Co. E. Jennings & Co. 


Shumway, Burgess & A. B. Meeker & Co. 
Co Jno. M. Ayer. 


Matteson House. 
0. Chicago Car Roofing 
Parrott Varnish Co. TheSoper & Pond Co. Co. 
Clifton House. L. 8. Moody & Co. Pettibone & Mulliken. 
Midvale Steel Works. Wakefield Rattan Co. Marsh, Bingham & 
Valentine & Co. Judson & Co. nsome. 
Carry, Ogden & Park- Standard Steel Works R. M. Cherrie. 

er. Juno. W. Masury & Marshall Field & Co. 
American Tube Co. Son. Sherman House. 
A. W. Zimmerman. N. A. Williams. C. M. Henderson & Co 


Morden Frog & Cross- Fuller & Fuller. F. K. Bowes. 
ing Works. Perry Safety Car Jno. V. Farwell & Co. 
Westinghouse Ma-_ Coupler Co. D. B. Fisk & Co. 
chine Co. M. D. Wells & Co. Barnum & Richard- 
Hibbard, Spencer, Edson Keith. son Mfg. Co. 


Bartlett & Co. Briggs House. 
Link Belt Machinery De Golyer & Bro. 


‘0. G. W. Miltimore. 
Danford Car Axle Co. 


The general Reception Committee is actively represented 
by the following sub committees: 

Executive Committee.—E. 8S. Alexander, Chairman; W. 
S. Brewster, Secretary; A. B. Pullman, Geo. W. Morris, J. 
Hail Dow, W. H. Shaddock, Wm. J. Watson, Jno. S. 
Brewer, A. M. Gilbert, E. H. Talbott, Morris Sellers, Geo. 
M. Sargent, E. 8. Shephard, J. F. Weare. 

Finance Committee.—Jno. S. Brewer, Chairman; Geo. 
M. Sargent, G. W. P. Atkinson. E. S. Alexander, F. K. 
Bowes, A. L. Butler, Kossuth H. Bell, E. 8S. Shepbard, Wil- 
lard A. Smith, F. E. Walker. 

Invitation Committee.—Geo. M. Sargent, Chairman; Thos. 
A. Griffin, Geo. W. Morris, A. L. Butler, J. S. Toppan. 

Entertainment Committee.—Geo. W. Morris, Chairman; 


Pheenix Steel Wire 
Broom & Brush Co. 
Thielsen Truck Co. 





W. J. Watson, Wm. A. Angell, Jos. M. Rogan, Archibald 
Winne, Geo. M. Sargent. 

If the very elegant and tasteful programme issued by the 
Committee is a fair sample of its work in other departments, 
the Master Car-Builders are to be congratulated on the 
quality of the entertainment offered them. 








Brooks Locomotives at the Chicago Exposition. 


The engravings herewith are an elevation, half-plan, 
front and rear views and cross-sections of a shifting engine 
with 17 by 24 in. cylinders, built by the Brouks Locomotive 
Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., and forming part of their exhibit 
at the Chicago Exposition of Railway Appliances. 

The dimensions of this engine, as given in the specifica- 
tions, are as follows: 

WEIGHT AND GENERAL DIMENSIONS, 








Gaeet> 08 200, su a0c9..2ncke 9 sn0050dus scl), weneeenedi 4 ft. 8% in. 
Weight of locomotive, empty ... ............ s exguéaens 4 59,000 Ibs. 
“ is in working order................. 66,000 * 
7 OR vain sk spe whds bse tenet antes bORGR 0 00000 66,000 * 
TOUR WEIS eed Powe nkcs es tan ccdbarSeerhsbapscececsss 00 10 
CYLINDERS. 
Diameter of cylinders and stroke of piston......... 17 in. by 24 in. 
Kind Of geimbenh SOCAN 6 655 oo. o'bsis o ike HER Woe Tiy won vooccece Dunbar. 
BOILER. 
Dewprintion, CF Weis so sscasciesscivenccec ded avvnnesece Wagon top 
Diameter at smoke-box end...........s.eeese2 ssoesevees «> 48 in. 
Material of otter shell .. -.... ccc acovsectevee nae ... Otis steel 
CRONE CE I. oe So on ccncccdsthedsiopeveshesueseyes sontee in, 
Material of tubes bosneek Seis tae dake’ ae ove ‘ > 
Number of tubes... ........ ... + 5a 140 
Outside diameter of tubes 2 in. 
ee ee eee .1 in, 
Width of fire-box inside................. 141% in. at crown-sheet. 
Length of Gre-hom imalde.........60. sccesss oo 096 cane . 60 in. 
Depth i, eer eye Tay. 47 in. 
ere ee aa : -es» 14.94 8q. ft. 
Heating surface, flre-box.. 67.24 * 
~” i Ess nase .: 00? ntaseses shee 
* a a ee er eee... Ee 
eS Sear eee Otis steel. 
Thickness of plates ......... .....- Side and door-sheets, 5-26 in. 
os crown-sheet........... 34 in., flue-sheet. 1% in. 
Water space ............ .........8 in. side and back, 4 in. front. 
net GOR has vpncsradeessccycasi iain Diamond pattern, of steel. 
WHEELS, ETC. 
Number of driving Wheels .......000. sccccesssoessensdsococc. Six 
Rr errr ‘bi'basacanetaen v. erddiiiaas 2a 4 48 in. 
WUD ox cne--cdsan cae caent seaehl Steel, 3 in. thick and 5% in. face. 
Middle pair without flange, 6 i. face. 


Size of driving axle journals.... ........ 7 in. diameter, 8 in. long. 
* main crank oe journals... .. a6 in. diam., r+ in. long. 


coupling rod journals... .. 
TENDER. 
Capacity Of taMk ......02066. sce csisce. seicigecvbnccsvecines 2,000 gals. 
Number of wheels under tender............ ...-- oss eees Eight. 


Size of teoder axle journals... 


2 334 in. diam., 7 in long. 
Diameter of tender wueels............ 30 in, 


The crossheads are of cast steel, the guide bars and links 
of iron, cis2-hardened. The axles for both engine and ten- 
der are of iron. The boiler is fed by two No. 7 Friedman 
non-lifting injectors. The engine is fitted with two head- 
lights, one in the usual place, and one on an iron stand on 
the sloping end of the tank. 

We also give herewith front and back views and cross 
sections of the narrow-gauge passenger engine from the 
Brooks Works, the elevation and plan of which were given 
on page 343. This is an American engine, with 14 by 18- 
in. cylinders, four 48-in. driving wheels and a four-wheel 
truck with 24-in. wheels. The boiler is wagon top, the bar- 
rel being 42-in. diameter at the smoke-box end. The fire- 
box is 66 in. long, 18 in. wide at grate and 261 in. at 
crown-sheets, ani 5514 in. deep; there are 111 tubes, 2 in. 
diameter and 7 ft. 9 in. long, giving a grate area of 7.50 
square feet and heating surfaces of 82.75 square feet in 
the fire-box and 445 in the tubes, a total of 527.75 square 
feet. This engine weighs 42,000 lbs. empty and 46,000 Ibs. 
in working order, 30,500 Ibs. being on the drivers. 

The tender has two four-wheeled trucks, with 30-ia. 
wheels. The tank bas a capacity of 2,000 gallons. 

The driving axles have 6 by 6 in. journals, the truck axles 
4 by € in., and the tender axles 344 by 6 in. journals. 

The driving-wheel base is 7 ft. 6in., and the total wheel 
base of the engine 17 ft. 11 in. 

The engine has the same completeness and finish which is 
found in the standard-gauge locomotives from these works. 








Machine Tools in the Chicago Exposition. 


The exbibit of the Machine Tool Works, of Philadelphia, 
Frederick R. Miles, Engineer, consists of ten machines of 
various kinds adapted for service in railroad shops. Some 
of these preseut many notable and original features well 
worthy of attention and examination. Some of them can 
be seen in our illustrations, while others it would be impossi- 
ble to show without detail drawings. 

No. lisacar and locomotive axle turning lathe, very 
heavy and powerful, and apparently capable of doing its 
work to good advantage. The design of the machine is neat 
and simple, with one or two new devices. For instance, 
there isa pulley upon the main spindle, and the driviog 
gears arranged to slide out of contact, and by means of this 
pulley, driven by a belt from the counter, the axle can be 
made to rotate with a @fficient velocity for filing, so that 
those who prefer to file their axles in the lathe can do so. 
This arrangement is also useful for turning and trueing the 
centres. It has also three changes of feed motion, which is 
an unusual number for an axle lathe. , 

No. 2. Is a double-head wheel lathe of 54 in. swing, 
intended principally for turning 42 to 44 in. steel tired wheels 
on their axles, capable also of turning and boring tires 
alone, or wheel centres, or of trueing and turning small 
locomotive driving-wheels. It has a new und improved feed 
gear which is arranged within the carriages and can feed 
the tools independently of each other in any desired direc- 
tion, with a continuous and steady motion, The maker 
claims that this is a great improvement upon the old-fash- 
ioned overhead ratchet gear, and that it meets with accep- 








tation among railroad men. It hasalso arack and pinion 
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No. 4.—WHEEL-BORING MACHINE. 
By the MacHiInE Toot Works, Philadelphia. 
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No. 5—PLANING MACHINE. 


By the Macuing TooL WORKS, 


arrangement for moving the carriages. Both the centre | 


Philadelphia. 


MACHINE TOOL WORKS, 


shaft, and the belt shifter is so designed that, no matter , 









3.—HYDRAULIC WHEEL PRESS. 


Philadelphia. 


Et 


No. 6.—SLOTTING MACHINE. 


By the Macuine Toot Works, Philadelphia. 


to the slower speed for cutting, inspires immediate confi- 


spindles are made to withdraw by screw and hand-wheel | what angle the belt may require, it can be adapted to it and | dence. The machine is perfectly noiseless. There is no rat- 


for placing and removing work from the centres. These 


its handle be put wherever most convenient. 


The movable | 


tle or bang of any kind, either in the driving gear or in the 


spindles are also fitted with conical binders at the front of | pressure beam is suspended on rollers upon the upper tension | new and remarkable feed motion, which forms another at- 


the face plates. There is also a very simple attachment, | bar, so that it can be. readily moved when required. The| tractive feature of the machine. 
lifting serew and cradle and all the various bushings and | 
details required for the work of the machine appear to be | 


which is made to do duty both as a crane for lifting axles in | 


and out of the machine, and also for driving while turning 
them in the machine. One of the good features of the lathe 


is that it appears to have either bushings or brass boxes in 


all the bearings of spindles and shafts. The desica of the 
machine is neat and purpose-like and, the arrangements and 
fittings appear to be complete and well made. 

No. 3 is a hydraulic wheel press of 46 in. between the 
bars, adapted, like the wheel lathe, to 42 in. wheel work. 
The ram is of unusually large diameter, and has a very long 
traverse. The forward end is supported, when run out, by 
the angle of the counterweight chains, which also return 
the ram quickly when the pressure is taken off. The ar- 
rangements of the pump, with its valves and gauge. is very 
neat, and within easy reach of the workmen at the press. 
Another feature about this pump is that it has two plungers, 


one large and one small, both driven by the same connecting | 


rod and crank, and therefore working together. In running 
the ram out rapidly or with light pressure, both pumps are 
used. but, if required, the large one can be discontinued at 
once by simply turning a valve provided for the purpose, 


without shifting the belt or causing any hesitation in the | 
movement of the ram, which goes straight on with the veloc- | 
ity due to the action of the small pump alone.- The pulleys | 


are so arranged that the macbine stands parallel to the line 


* 


finished in a neat and complete manner. 

No. 4 is a wheel-boring machine of 50 in. swing for wheels 
up to 44 in. on treads. It is a large and handsome machine, 
of great apparent weight and solidity in every part, the 
| spindle being of unusually large diameter, and the driving 
| gears of immense power. It is provided with a simple but 
| effective power-crane for handling the wheels, and also an 
| automatic, adjustable hub-facing attachment of L. R. 
| Faught’s patent. By means of these and other new and val- 
| uable improvements, especially in the feed gear and the 
| “Miles & Faught” cutter bar, the machine is said to be 
| capable of boring wheels so rapidly that the limit of its pro- 
duction is that of the possibility of handling the wheels to 
| and from the machine. 

No. 5 is a 3lin. by 10 ft. long planing machine. This 
machine has some new features of great importance, the 
most noticeable of which is the extremely quick return of 

| the table. 

Instead of returning, asis usual, at double the cutting 
speed, this table goes back at five times the cutting speed, 
or more than 100 ft. per minute. At first. sight this great 
rapidity is quite alarming, but the quiet smoothness and 
| ease with which the shift is made, at the end of the stroke, 





This smoothness and 
facility of motion is due not only to the perfection of the 
driving apparatus, but also to the belt-shifting device: 
“Fred’k B. Miles’ patent, Dec. 5, 1876.” Thefeed motion is 
a@ new patent of Mr. Miles’ only issued March 13, 1883, 


| although it has been in use for nearly two years. By means 


of these improvements the planer is enabled to accomplish 
a considerably greater amount of work in aday than it 
could without them. The cross-head also presents some ex- 
cellent features. It is provided with two tool carriages, the 
aprons of which are set over so that the tools may be 
brought, when desired, very close together. There is also a 
throw-out arrangement for the angular feed mitres, which 
renders it impossible for the tool thus thrown out to take a cut 
accidentally ‘when not intended. The machine is of elegant 
proportions, having its material distributed in the best 
manner to withstand the various strains to which it is sub- 
ject when working. 

No. 6 is a 16 in. stroke slotting machine of 62 in. swing. 
The cutter bar is guided with a square lock which is cer- 
tainly stronger, while it also renders its motion truer and 
steadier than the angular guides. The cutter-bar guide, 
adjustable vertically, is supported closely by the solid cast- 
ing of the frame. Another novel feature is the great length 
of the connecting rod, which is nearly double that usually giv- 
en insuch machines, and which renders the pull more direct, 
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No. 7—UPRIGHT DRILL. 


By the MacHINE TooL WorkKS, Philadelphia. 


thereby gaining power and lessening the wear of the guides. 
Another notable point is the rotary feed worm used to 
rotate the table; it can be thrown out of gear when desired, 
and the table rotated freely by hand, a great convenience 
in setting work. The shifter, also, in moving the belt to the 
loose pulley operates a brake by means of which the motion 
can be stopped at any point of the stroke. This is a con- 
stant saving of time and trouble. The machine has great 
strength and solidity, together with remarkable power in the 
driving gears. It is correctly proportioned and adapted to 
its purpose. 

No. 7 is a 30-in. swing upright drill. The spindle is at- 
tached directly to the counterweight, so that no lost motion 
intervenes. There is therefore no danger of the drill catch- 
ing and breaking in spongy places or biow holes. The 
lower end of the spindle is supported by a long slide, which 
traverses in scraped bearings on the frame, insuring thereby 
steadiness of motion and correct alignment. It is remark- 
able for a new combination of automatic feed-gear with 
the quick return arrangement, patented by Mr. Fred. B. 
Miles, Sept. 2, 1873. This feature, together with the long 
traverse of the spindle, namely, 15 in., renders the machine 
very useful. The driving gear has bevels 3 to 1 which 
gives sufficieut power for this size drill without the com- 
plication of back gearing. It can drill up to 1% in. holes 
in solid iron. The table is universal, that is, it slides upon 
its bracket by a screw, in addition to the swinging move- 
ment of the bracket around the column. 

No. 8 is a 6-ft. arm universal radial drill. In this the 
broad base-plate and angle table afford perfect facility for 
securing work to be drilled or bored. The rotary column is 
fastened down upon a base of ample dimensions at the 
height of the table, that is, as high as possible, thus secur- 
ing the greatest possible stiffness of structure and allowing 
the driving gear, which is situated in the base, to be con- 
nected ina very simple manner with the radial arm and 
spindle. The radial arm is raised and lowered upon the 
column by power, at the will of the workman, and rotated 
upon its axis by means of convenient worm-gearing. The 
drill-carriage also rotates upon its axis at right angles to the 
radialarm. These motions, together with the rotation of 
the column, enable the machine to drill and bore inany direc- 
tion whatever. The feed-gearing of this machine is very 
complete and perfect as well as compact. It has six changes 
which can be instantiy varied while drilling, and is provided 
with an index wheel, a new feature, by which the changes 
of feed are effected, and also the degrees of feed clearly in- 
dicated. The combination also of this compact feed-gear- 
ing with the quick return motion, and the rapid change 
from quick to slow motion and vice versa, is of great value 
in practice. The machine bas a picturesque appearance and 
pleasing proportions. Its completeness extends even to 
providing a rack for the wrenches and handles, and the 
workmanship is excellent. ¢ 

No. 9 is a large punching and shearing machine of great 
power, strength and facility, capable of punching 2-in. holes 
in 1}4-in. iron. It is remarkable for the unusual length of the 
plunger, which is intended to give great perfection in punch- 
ing straight holes ; also fora new and original throw-out 
device, patented by Frederick B. Miles Aug. 1, 1882, which 
allows the plunger to be held at rest at any point of the 


No. 9—PUNCH AND SHEAR. 
By the Macutne Toot Works, Philadelphia. 


stroke as long as needful, without stopping the machine. It 
is the only device yet introduced that accomplishes this de- 
sirable object, all the others being open tothe objection that 
they lift the plunger at every revolution. The punch and 
shear blocks are all removable, both on the bed and on the 
plunger, for the purpose of allowing any desired arrange- 


No. 10.—STEAM HAMMER. 
By the Macuine Toot Works, Philadelphia. 
ment or variety of knives or punches to be used. There is a 
belt shifter upon the machine which is universal, that is, it 

allows the belt to come from any direction or angle. 

No. 10 is a 1,100-Ib, steam hammer, with single frames 
end adjustable guides. This is the well-known “ Ferris & 
Miles Hammer.” It has the large anvil and dies set diagon- 
ally for convenience of working, and the ram also set 
diagonally to suit the dies, as patented originally by Mr. 
Miles, and the admirable arrangement of valves and valve- 
motion which have successfully stood the test for more than 
ten years’ experience ; several new improvements have also 




















been lately introduced in its construction. The most note- 
worthy of these is the adjustable guides, which, although 
patented by Mr. Miles in 1873 for steam drop hammers, 
have only lately been applied to steam hammers for ordi- 
nary work. The bumpers, for the prevention of accidents, 
have been much improved and rendered rather ornamental 
as wellas being useful. The glands are made in balves 
for facility of repairs. The valves have been shortened and 
their seats made in one piece for security, and the valve- 
motion transferred from the inside to the outside of the 
frame. Brass bushings have also been introduced in the 
principal bearings. The appearance of the machine is ex- 
pressive of complete adaptation to its purpose. 

Altogether this exhibit is a very creditable one, and the 
tools displayed are well worth a careful examination by 
railroad men. The design and the workmanship will rank 
with that of the other Philadelphia tool-makers, whose 
machines are so widely and so favorably known. 

The accompanying engravings represent all the tools 
mentioned as exhibited except Nos. 1, 2 and 8. 





The Increased Efficiency of Railways for the Trans- 
portation of Freight. 





We have already published Mr. Shinn’s paper with the 
above title, and the discussion thereon had at the January 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers. In 
continuation thereof the following discussion of Mr. Shinn’s 
paper was presented by Mr. Octave Chanute, Chief Engineer 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, ‘and 
read by the Secretary at the meeting held May 16 : 

In accordance with the promise made on a former occa- 
siou, I now beg leave to present some considerations upon 
Mr. Shinn’s paper which have occurred to me since I have 
had leisure to read it more carefully than was possible in 
in the first looking over of the original proof-sheets. 

I shall say nothing concerning the first part of the paper. 
The rapid increase in the efficiency of railroads in this 
country has been so well stated by Mr. Shinn, and he has 
so thoroughly explained the means by which it has been 
brought about, that he has left but little for others either to 
glean or to controvert. 

Concerning, however, the diminished efficiency in move- 
ment of freight cars, which the author notices, and the 
remedies which he proposes, some doubts have occurred to 
me, which may be worth stating. 

I think it is worth enquiring whether the diminished 
average mileage obtained from cars is an unmixed evil, 
and whether there have not been changes in the general 
mode of transacting business which, while they require a 
greater standing still of the cars, yet add materially to the 
economy of trade, and to the convenience of the customers. 

[ grant that the figures given by the author seem at first 
sight alarming. He has shown that on the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway there has been a decrease 
of 21 per cent. in the number of miles daily run (onan 
average) by each car, from 1£68 to 1881; that the ‘‘ Union 
line” cars average 38 per cent. less miles per day ir 1881 
than they did in 1876; and he has given some reasons 
(which do not seem entirely satisfactory) for this diminished 
efliciency. 

It is worth while to enquire whether this is not offset by 
either a more efficient loading of the cars, by a decrease of 
their empty mileage, or by savings effected in the business 
of the country at large. P 

Thus Mr. Sbinn’s own _—— show that in 1868 the mile- 
age of empty cars on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Railway was 17.4 per cent. of the whole, while in 1881 it 
had been reduced to 18.2 per cent.; and clearly, if by 
holding the cars at the stations they are sent back lvaded 
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instead of empty, that cannot be called a decrease in their 
efficiency. 

Again, the accommodation of the customers is (or should 
be) the primary object with railroad managers. If expense 
can be saved to the owners in receiving or disposing of 
property in transportation, it enables them to pay a better 
freight rate, and so conduces to the advantage of the rail- 
. road. In the good old days, when interest was high, cars 

very scarce and depots small, there were good reasonps why 
cars should be kept constantly rolling. The customers had 
to beg for them, to Joad them in haste; and as soon as they 
were received at their destination, the consignee had to haul 
the goods away in wagons, handle them into his warehouse 
or cellar, and store them until a market was found for them. 
When disposed of, either for distribution to the surrounding 
country or for export, he had to handle them out again, 
hau! them back to the depot of some transportution line, 
perhaps to the very one where he first received them, and 
ship them away to the consumer. 

Now, on maay classes of moperty. this needless double 
cartage and handling is largely done away with by the im- 
proved system which has come into use, of holding the 
goods at the point of production and shipping them when 
wanted direct to the consumer. 

Perhaps the examination of a few individual cases will be 
more convincing than mere abstract statements. Let us 
therefore inquire what changes bave taken place in the 
methods of handling dry goodsy Woolens and other textile 
fabries which go to clothe the epee 

Twenty years ago, almost the whole of the product of 
such fabrics, as fast as produced, came to a few Atlantic 
cities for disposal. The goods went into the stores of the 
jobbers, and were thence di-tributed all over the country. 
‘The shipments from the mills were therefore regular, and 
there was such concentration of freight at the jobbing 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, etc., as to furnish 
that regularity in business which is most conducive to the 
maximum movement of a given number of cars. This 
method, however, involved a double handling and draying 
at the pointsof distribution, and mnoch arranging and re- 
packing of the goods in the stores ot tke jobbers. 

Now, as I believe, very much of the jobbing trade has 

one to the interior cities. Their mercbants keep buyers in 
New York, and to this point the manufacturers, instead of 
send.ng all their goods, send an agent with samples to solicit 
orders. When these are given in sufficient volume the 
goods are shipped direct from the mill to the Western mer- 
chant and by him distributed to the surrounding country. 
It is evident that this method effects a saving to the trade, 
but that it requires the distribution of many more cars than 
were formerly required through the manufacturing districts 
and the detention of these cars at the mills while waiting for 
shipping orders. 

Conversely, when the cars loaded with these goods arrive 
in the West, if an immediate return load is nut found the 
choice is offered to wait for one or to send them back empty. 

Let us see what happens, say in the provision trade— 
beef, pork, bacon, lard, etc.—a large and profitable branch 
of our national exports. In the good old days when cars, 
were scarce and their movement active, the packers in the 
West shipped their product nearly as fast as it was manu- 
factured. It went into stores in New York and Brooklyn 
and in other points, and there awaited customers. This in- 
volved double lighterage, carting and handling. 

Now much of the product is kept in the West until it is 
ascertained whéther it will besold in California, Texas, 
New York or Liverpool. If the latter eventually occurs, 
the Eoglish merchant cables to his correspondent in New 
York ; this agent then charters the freight on some steamer 
or sailing vessel and telegrapbs to the Western packer, who 
calls on the railroad for the waiting cars. The provisions 
are then shipped with a through bill of lading to Liverpool, 
and are, upon their arrival at New York, lightered directly 
to a vessel, thus transacting the business at a minimium of 
expense, notwithstanding the idleness of the freight cars 
while awaiting the occasion. 

Ihave been thus—shall we say tedious—in making a point 
which might have been stated in a few words, because we 
are all too apt to look at a subject from asingle point of 
view, and to assume that what is best for the interest we 
serve is going to be best all around. 

Of course, it is very desirable to obtain the utmost ser- 
vice, in the way of mileage, which can be got out of treight 
cars, but if, by sodoing, the cost of the other portions of 
the business of the customers is materially increased, they 
will not be able, placed as they are between the commercial 
value of a commodity at the point of production and at the 
point of its consumption, to pay the railroads as good rates 
of freight as they would otherwise afford 

Now, I do not say positively that this is so in the case 
under consideration, but I do say that before accepting 
Mr. Shinn’s conclusion, that the diminished daily average 
movement of cars indicates bad economy aud management, 
it is worth while to investigate whether it does not result 
from a change in the mode of transacting business which is 
beneficial to the country at large, and whether, if the present 
facilities be curtailed, it will not be necessary to make cor- 
responding reductions in the freight charges ‘‘ which the 
shipments will bear.” 

Two points of possible railroad economy, which seems to 
me important, have been omitted by Mr. Shinn. The first 
is the needed reduction of the empty mileage of cars to a 
minimum. From the figures which he gives for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for 1881, I deduce that 3314 per cent. of 
the freight cars run empty, and I have reason to believe 
that some of the other trunk lines do even worse than this. 

fhis empty mileage costs money and brings in no revenue. 
It costs nearly as much to haul an empty car asa full one, 
and I believe that by designing and managing the cars 
(coal, cattle, petroleum) so that they can be loaded back, 
and by having a sufficient number to enable them to wait 
for such back loads, as has been already indicated, the 
empty mileage may perhaps be reduced to a smaller per- 
centage than 1tls now. 

Another possible important economy is likely to result 
from the establishment of large warehouses at terminal 
points. At present the need for this 1s so great that the 
railroads cannot provide sutticient terminal depots to accom- 
modate their customers. They are compeiled to hold goods 
from five to thirty days, until they have been disposed of in 
some way, either by sale or chartering of some vessel to ex- 
port them, or otherwise. Tbe worst of this method is that 
it not only operates unequally and unjustly, but the rail- 
roads do not receive compensation for the storage which 
they furnish.’ If tbis public demand were met by an organ- 
ized effort to accommodate it more fully, and the railroads 
built or promoted the building of large public stores and 
warehouses in close connection with their terminal arrange- 
ments, the customers might be saved double cartage on all 
consignments which did not enter into immediate consump- 
tion, and might be given time to dispose of the property to 
the best advantage (which sometimes they are not), while 
the railroads would receive fair compensation for such stor- 
age as they did furnish (if they owned the warehouses), and 
would also secure a prompt unloading of their cars. 

Each road, however, will bave to wurk cut these and simi- 
lar reforms for itseif, in view of all the surrounding circum- 
stances, so as to accomplish the best economical results. I 


simply mention them now toattract the attention of those 
who may be interested in further railroad economies. 

With respect to the detention of freight carson “ for- 
eign roads,” and the methods of paying for their use, I) 
quite agree with Mr. Shinn, that there are serious defects 
in the present system of ‘mileage charges,” but as he has | 
not stated a specific plan, I wish to mention some general 
objections which occur to me as applying to the ‘* per diem 
charges ” which he proposes to substitute. 


In the first place, it is not unlikely to lead to a consider- 
able increase in the mileage of empty cars. The terminal | 
road, after receiving a car and unloading it will be very | 
apt to return it empty, instead of holding it in the hope of | 
fiuding a load. — This it will do to save the prr diem charge, 
and especially if it has only a short haul to make to get rid 
of the car. | [n the latter case, a considerable hardship may 
be inflicted upon the next road, if it chances to have a long 
haul upon tbis empty car, which thus becomes a source of 
expense and earns no revenue. This clearly is not good 
economy, for increased movement of freight cars is desirable 
only when they carry lcads. 

Secondly, in the absence of a specific plan, I do not. see 
very well how the per diem charge is going to follow the 
car over the different roads over which it passes, so as to 
afford any check toits owner. It is, we will say, delivered 
to road A, which passes it over to road B, and the latter de- 
livers it to C, and soon. When it comes back, and;this per- 
haps over a different line than that to which it was originally 
delivered, the owner of the car, doubtiess knows how many 
days it has been away in the aggregate; but how will it be 
able to apportion those days, if some of the roads have 
omitted to report, or have made mistakes io reporting the 
time the car was on their line? At present, by the mileage 

lan, the road owning the car hasa check—a rough one to 

e@ sure—upon the report which it receives. If it loads and 
bills a car for a distant point, it knows from the: distance 
tables how many miles it has to go over each road forming 
the line, but it cannot tell how many days each road takes 
in hauling that particular car. One important defect in the 

resent mileage charge, to be sure, is that a car can be used 
in local traffic without being reported, and the owner bas no 
check to show this; but the very fact tbat it has a check 
over the aggregate number of days, when a per diem charge 
is substituted, may lead to great vexations and dispute, and 
necessitate an elaborate and expensive system of checking 
the delivery of cars—in fact, a car clearing-house. 

Perhaps, with the growing and inevitable consolidation of 
our railroad lines into great systems, and the consequent 
decrease of parties with whom each road has to deal, much 
of these objections wili disaopear. When but one or two, 
or even three roads have to be settled with in apportioning 
the per diem charges on a car, it will be a much simpler 
matter than it would have been thirty years ago, with tive 
or six roads in each line between New York and Chicago. 





Thirdly, there is the probable increased expense in keep- 
ing the accounts it a per diem charge is substituted for the 
present mileage system. I believe the car accountants, who 
have repeatédly had the subject under consideration, are 
satisfied that a clearing-house will be necessary, and that the 
clerical labor will be greater than now required. ‘ 

Fourthly, we must take some account of the probable 
opposition to the proposed change. This will arise from at 
least two sources; first from those roads which profit hy the 
imperfections of the present system, and which will threaten 
to turn their business away from the roads which attempt 
to inaugurate a reform; and, secondly, from that general 
feeling of conservat:sm which opposes ali changes. If, how- 
ever, a good and equitable plan 1s presented, and it is shown 
to be superior to the present method, the opposition to a 
change can and should be surmounted. 

Fifthly, in elaborating such a plan, account should be 
taken of the inevitable temporary confusion which results 
from a change of methods, and also of the various hard- 
ships which are likely to arise in unforeseen cases from the 
application of general rules. For instance, the question will 
come up as to who is to pay the per diem charges in case a 
read which is offered a car, loaded for some point on its line, 
refuses to receive it, either in consequence of temporary 
freight blockade, or because it claims that the car is not in 
good repair, while the delivering road claims that itis in 
running order. Again, how much is to be paid per diem ifa 
car is wrecked upon a ‘foreign road,” and has to be re- 
built, a process which I have known to occupy six months 
or a year? In this case the road owning the 
car, perhaps an old one, will get a new car 
and a handsome per diem for the worn-out vehicle it passed 
off upon its neighbor. And again, what shall be the min- 
imum charge to a road having avery short haul, which 
orcupies less than a day. I know several instances in which 
roads have only from six to twenty miles haul upon con- 
siderable volumes of traffic, and insist upon doing the busi- 
ness themselves, instead of granting a ruuning right. They 
will probably object to paying a whole day if they do the 
work in two or three hours. I might also ask how the per 
diem is to be computed upon a “lost car,” but that is an 
exceptional case, and the hardship is the same under the 
present mileage system. 

I mention these objections, not us insuperable obstacles to 
the reform which Mr. Shinn proposes, but to show that be- 
fore it can be carried out he has to do a good deal more than 
merely to suggest it. He must, in fact, present a well-ma- 
tured plan and show how he is going to work. This must 
be simple, and in sufficient detail to provide for all ordinary 
cases and for some of the contingencies likely to arise. The 
organization at junction points and in the general offices 
should be indicated, as well as the rules which shall govern 
in inspection of cars and in accounting. 

{ hope that Mr. Shinn will indicate his views and plans 
fully in summing up the discussion on his paper, for the re- 
form which he advocates is important, and although, as he 
says, the proposal is not ew, | believe no attempt has hith- 
erto been made to reduce it to practice, chiefly for the want 
of an adequate plan. 

Now, concerning the last and very important point, as to 
what the per diem charge shall be, I should like to say a 
few words. This question is likely to bring out great diver- 
geuce of views, and until it is settled there does not seem 
much hope of getting the change in system adopted. It 
will be seen, for instance, that I figure up the fair charge 
per diem at only about one-quarter of that proposed by Mr. 
Shinn, and doubtless others who may discuss his paper, and 
especially the railroad managers, when they come to con- 
sider the per diem charge in the practical light of their 
respective interests, will entertain still different views. 

Mr. Shinn proposes a charge of $1 per day, and he 
thinks this to be a fair charge, because it represents about 
the earniog capacity of cars upon the roads with which he 
is most familiar. e defends it upon the ground thata 
company which has secured an adequate supply of cars is 
eutitled to their use or its value. 

I think $1 per diem altogether too much, because it yields 
very much more than the interest upon the cost of a car, its 
depreciation and cost of repairs and | submit that, in fixing 
a general rate for car service, the object should be notso 
much to obtain large profits when cars are in demand as to 
promote uhe current interchange of business, without un- 
necessary reloading of cars, and upon terms equally fair to 
all roads. 








Let us see what car service is reasonably worth on this 
basis. Freight cars of various classes cost on an average 
about $550 each, and the yearly interest on this at 6 per 
cent., is $33 a year. At 7 per cent. it is $88.50 yearly. In 
addition to this there is the cost of ‘‘car maintenance,” 
which includes current repairs, renewals to cover deprecia- 
tion, and rebuilding of cars to keep the number good. On 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad this averaged 
$40.92 per freight car for the five years preceding 1882. 
It averaged $69.01 per freight car for 1881 upon the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, including the United Railroads of 
New Jersey and the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. On the 
Pennsylvania Railroad proper it averaged $66.51 per 
freight car for the year 1881. 

Now, on the basis of 7 per cent. interest, and the cost of 
maintenance on the *‘ Erie,” the annual charge is $79.42, or 
some 22 cents a day, and on the basis of 6 per cent. interest 
and cost of maintenance on the “ Pennsylvania system,” 
the arnual charge is $102.01, or sume 28 cents a day per 
car. We must bear in mind in addition that each road is 
bound to keep the car incurrent repair while onits line, so 
that it seems to me that a per diem charge of 25 or 30 cents 
a day would be a fair oneall around, in the general exchange 
of business. If made 35 cents a day it would pay the cost 
of maintenance onthe basis of 1881 on the * Peusylvania 
system,” and nearly 11 per cent. interest. 

In my judgment, the attempt to charge $1 per day for 
the use of freight cars for the general exchange of business 
would be pretty sure to defeat itself. The roads with lim- 
ited rolling stock would resort to various devices to keep 
the *‘ per diem” at a minimum, such, for instance, as refus- 
ing to receive cars, under various pretexts, until they were 
prepared to haul them directly through, providing their 
own cars into which to reload the goods at junction points ; 
holding back shipments until they can procure cars from 
some rolling stock company, which, as Mr. Shinn says, hire 
out cars for $15 a month, or 50 cents a day, etc.; all of 
which will tend to bring about freight blockades and much 
wrangling. 

I believe, therefore, that in order to make the change 
which Mr. Sbinn proposes acceptable, it will be necessary 
not only to present an adequate plan, but also to make the 
basis of the per diem charge so eminently equitable that it 
will be generally acquiesced in ; and how this sball be done 
will, I hope, be indicated by the author, in closing the dis- 
cussion of his paper. 

Mr. SHinn.—The point that strikes me most forcibly is 
that Mr. Chanute gives the average cost for twelve years 
op the Erie, while he gives the cost for one year on the 
Pennsylvania. Now in car repairs, as in a good many other 
parts of railroad maintenance expenses, the expense of any 
one year is likely to be very far from the average, The 
Pennsylvania road may have renewed an unusual number 
of old cars that year, all of which ischarged to maintenance. 

In regard to track repairs, which Ihad occasion to look 


| into in connec ion with Mr. Jervis’s discussion, I found that 


the cost for rails has varied in dmounts in three consecutive 
years, which would be represented perhaps by one, two and 
three. Iexpressed the opinion in my paper that the cost 
of renewals of rails and labor in repairing track had been 
reduced by the adoption of steel rails and other improve- 
ments made upon the track in connection with the steel rails 
by 60 percent. Mr. Jervis thought that a large reduction. 
I find it to be 70 or 80 per cent. on two roads, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 

Mr. Cooper.—Was not their track svstem entirely 
changed ? Didn’t they put in stone ballast ? 

Mr. Suinn.—No. The Penrisylvania used stone ballast 
before. The Fort Wayne adopted stone ballast, and the 
cost of putting in the stone ballast is included ; but still 
there is that reduction. 

I do not propose to reply to Mr. Chanute’s paper to-night. 
I will sum up either at the June meeting here or at the con- 
vention. I will say, however, that I recognize the propriety 
of Mr. Chanute’s demand for more specifications in regard 
to the plan, and I shall be prepared to furnish them. There 
is a portion of his criticism which evidently results from 
his not having exactly understood one or two points that I 
suggested. When the plan is presented it will not show 
that there will be an increased cost of keeping the accounts, 
but rather a decreased cost, and it will not show that the 
check of what is due from other roads is uncertain. They 
have no check whatever now. The check that Mr. Chanute 
refers to is practically no check at all. It is never re- 
sorted to. 

Mr. CHARLES E. EMeRy.—I would like to suggest that 
it might be well to consider the question of combining the 
per diem charge and the mileage charge. The difficulties 
on both sides bave been shown by the paper and by Mr. 
Chanute’s discussion of it, The only difficulty in doing it 
would probably be the increased complication. But, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Shinn, by simply charging for so many cars 
to a road when a train passes through, and crediting baek 
the number of cars received when trains come in, the differ- 
ence would always show the proper charge to aroad, and 
this would make a very simple system of bookkeeping. 
Similarly, I think, a provision for a charge per mile could be 
made. In illustration, suppose that the rate per day be 
fixed as Mr. Chanute has suggested, and that the road be 
credited with a cent per mile. Then, if the car traveled 25 
miles per day, the one would just balance the other. There 
should be a provision that this cent per mile offset should 
never exceed the charge per diem, so that when the car was 
carrying its load or traveling an average rate of 25 miles a 
day, there would be no charge whatever, the equity of the 
system being that that road is helping the other road to get 
rid of itsfregbt. Similarly an arrangement could be made 
for acar returning with a load by the amount credited on the 
bill of lading. Then, the amount received not to exceed the 
per diem charge. In that way there would be a mutual 
interest in keeping the cars moving. At the same time the 
road receiving the car would run its own risk in getting the 
load back again—holding the car in order to get the load 
back again, and thereby getting this credit. If the per 
diem charge of 25 cents per day and the reduction of such 
charge be at the rate of a cent per mile, not to exceed the 
per diem rate, then if the car came around in a reasonable 
time there would be no charge whatever for the use of it. 
Sutif it came around in an unreasonable time and not 
loaded, there would be the per diem charge. This is merely 
a thought of the moment that I would like to have the author 
of the paper consider. 

Mr. Suinn—The idea of combining the mileage and per 
diem plans is not new. It isin use in England now;fand it 
is a very complicated system. It has to be settled there 
through a clearing-house, and the clearing-house has its rep- 
resentative at every junction point, who takes the number, 
starting point and destination of the car as it passes that 
junction and reports it to the clearing-bouse; and from 
those returns the clearing-house makes up the statement, 
and so complicated is the business that they settle mileages 
only once in three months, although they settle demurrages 
every month. The principal objection to that system is its 
great complication and the amount of clerical work which 
it will require. It is rather desirable in any system that is 
adopted that it should be made, if possible, to conform to 
the present style of doing the business in use by the rail- 
road company, and that it can be kept substantially by 
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their present organization. The per diem system, of which 
Mr. Emery has the right idea, is very simple and requires 
no change of organization whatever; but the combination 
of the two would require some central organization like a 
clearing-house to make the settlements, and that organiza- 
tion would have to have its own agencies for gathering its 
information. 








Hand and Push Cars at the Chicago Exposition. 


The engravings represent different forms and sizes of hand 
cars exhibited at the Chicago Exposition of Railway Appli- 
ances by the Bucyrus Foundry & Manufacturing Co. of 
Bucyrus, Ouvio. There is very little to be said of these «x- 
cepting that they are very well proportioned and well built. 
The engravings represent their construction so clearly that 
no description is needed. 

Tae same firm exhibits one of its steam excavators, which 
will be illustrated in a future number. 








State Ra lroads in Australia. 








A correspondent of the Indian Ruilway Service Gazette 
probably a former railroad employé in India, writes as fol! 
lows from Australia, March 16: 


These colouies present some of the most diversified features 
of state railway construction and administration; the best 
and worst features of government railway work are here 
prominently produced, and these would form a useful study. 
In Victoria the railways are a powerful adjunct of state and 
party policy; the ministry in power, by means of railway 
construction, bopes to win or weo the good feelings of the 
districts they supply with railway facilities, and an M. P.’s 
recommendation goes a long way toward securing employ- 
ment. Ido not mean to say that jobbery and monopoly are 
carried to such extremes as in America, but are ona par 
with Indian state railway management, too well known by 
many of your readers to require further explanation. 
The Hawthorne’ accident aud the brake _ trials 
prove beyond doubt the system of the 
Victorian railways. Ia New South Wales it appears a 
more enlightened policy exists, and undoubtedly the proofs 
lay before ms in a report on that railway administration. 
There are nearly 1,000 miles of railway in that colony, 
and with the exception of 45 miles of private line the re- 
mainder has been constructed and equipped by the gcvern- 
ment. Now, the entire debt of that colony is about 
£18,000,000, and this money has not all been exp2nded ov 
railways, yet the market value of the lines constructed in 
that colony is estimated at £25,000,000. In the year 1881, 
the return from all the railways in India averaged 5.15 per 
cent. of the capital cm. yet in New South Wales, 
working at a far greater cost, for a porter’s wages are 63. 6d. 
to 7s. per day, and other salaries in proportion, and yet 
these lines earned 5.31 per cent. South AustraJian rail- 
ways only earned 3.50, Queensland 2.64, New Zealand 3.41 
and Victoria 4 per cent. Now, the larger portion of 
the debt of New South Wales has been borrowed at 
5 per ceut., so these railways are paying the interest 
on the money borrowed for their construction, and 
during the period noted many of the tariffs for freight and 
passengers have been lowered; but there appears 
a determination of the present as well as the past New 
South Wales ministry to manage their state lines with 
economy and foresight. The public press of these colonies 
watch the varied movements of the different colonies with a 
keenness and perception that is a credit to the leading jour- 
nals, and these receive a full explanation, from the Ministry 
or Commissioner of Railways, vf the policy intended to be 
adopted, and the administrative ideas that are about to be 
introduced, so the management of our leading colonial rail- 
ways is made familiar to the public. I notice in a recent 
Sidney Morning Herald a document of instructions of 
nearly two columns of small type issued to Mr. Scott, the 
New South Wales Locomotive Engineer (Superintendent) 
who is proceeding on leave to England and the Continent 
via America. He bas special instructions to note the workings 
of the leadinz American, English and Continental railways, 
more especially as regards the labor-saving machinery in the 
worksbops, as the New South Wales government are erect- 
i2g new shops for repairs of locomotives aud construciion of 
rolling stock. He is especially to visit Baldwin’s,and two other 
American firms, and note the steam tram-motors, and re- 
port to the New South Wales government his observations. 
He is to take with him plans, drawings and sections of the 
new workshops, and every special machine be may note 
that will be of service; he is to telegraph regarding it if 
communication can be opened. He is to note what class of 
light powerful engines is in use in England, America and 
Germany, and to reportif any of that class will be suited 
for a light system of standard gauge (4 ft. 8 in.) now being 
constructed in the outlying districts of that colony. His 
attention is to be directed to any new designs in rolling 
stock, and specially to note some new barrel wagons con- 
structed to carry grain in bulk in America, the outside 
edges of these barrels forming wheels to run on the rails, 
these are constructed without axles, springs or even buffers, 
a novelty in railway rolling stock that has not come under 
my notice, but certainly not impracticak!c. Ta fact, this 
gentleman’s letter of instructions proves the determination 
cf the government that employs him to demand the 
full use of his observing powers; nor are the railway em- 
ployés forgotten. The reason for this is the railway men in 
New South Wales have a powerful organization, and have 
made themselves felt, not by strikes and arbitrary arrange- 
ments, but by wren pase Stating their grievances. So Mr. 
Scott is instructed to note the provident systems in vogue on 
some French and English railways, and so note how that 
the payment made by the men may not be lost to them. 
should they resign their appointments or even lose their 
employment through misconduct, etc. Also inquiries re- 
garding libraries, institutes, recreation rooms and others 
benefits. Now, these are only the headings of the principal 
topics published for general information. Tbe New South 
Wales governmeut is fully alive to the vast material inter- 
ests involved in the proper and economical management of 
their railways. The policy is not the dischargiug of a few 
porters, bhistees, or mehters, they look to the proper man- 
agement of the lines under their charge. 


An Old Bridge. 

At the regular meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia on the evening of Juue 2, Prof. L. M. Haupt ex- 
hibited a drawing of the Pbcesixville bridge, which was 
built by Mr. Moncure Robiason, C. &. (Honorary Member 
of the Club), in 1836, for the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, over the River Schuylkill. It is an instructive and 
enduring monument of successful construction of cut-stone 
masonry. There are four segmental arches 72 ft. clear 


span and 16% ft. rise. Radius of arch, 474¢ ft. Voussoirs 
2ft. Qin. thick. One end abuts against a bluff, while 
the other is supported by a heavy abutment witb an earthen 


filling. It is believed to be one of the lightest and cheapest 
bridges of its kind in this country, having cost but $48,000. 








IRON OR RAIL CAR, 


By the Bucyrus Founpry & MAFUFACTURING Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FOR TRACK LAYING. 





PUSH CAR. 


By the Bucyrus Founpry & MANUFACTURING Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


LIGHT DOUBLE-FRAME SECTION HAND-CAR. 


By the Bucyrus Founpry & MANUFACTURING Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
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HEAVY, EXTRA STRONG CONSTRUCTION HAND-CAR. 





By the Bucyrus Founpry & Manvuracturine Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tae RarLROAD GazETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprrorn RAILROAD Gaserrs. 


Contributions.—Subscribers ers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take 
under their ob: such as changes in rail off 
cers, organizations and eens of cempanies, the letting 
progress and completion of cont new works or 
tmportant im of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 


ser as to its improvement. of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men_ practically acquainted with are especially de 


sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appoint and es 
ogpenre — reports, some notles of tof all of which will 


A lvertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to to publish anything in 
this journal for Yy, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNs We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN eae 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present onl: 
such matter as saci ony? ee and important to 
our oo “Those who “ye recommend an, —_ 
tions, machinery, ies, financial schemes, our 
readers can do so pia’ in our advertising columns, out it 


is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 


— money or in consideration of advertising cachet 


TRAFFIC AND PROFITS AS AFFECTED BY THE 
IRON INDUSTRY. 

The low rates granted to iron works by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad after 1873 were cited by Col. 
John P. Green, now Fourth Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, before a committee of Con- 
gress, as an example of justifiable discrimination 
which for some five years kept a great number of Penn- 
sylvania works from closing. The cases are familiar 
enough in which a railroad company has secured the 
establishment of important manufactures on its line 
by contracting to carry its freight for some time at 
bare cost or a little more; but it is not sufficiently 
appreciated that the railroad’s ability to get any 
profit out of the business of such works is entirely 
dependent upon the prosperity of the works. It 
makes no difference what arrangement was made 
when the works were established, if it cannot make 
expenses it must stop, and with its stoppage the rail- 
road loses not only the factory freight, but a con- 
siderable traffic of persons employed by it, etc. 
Whenever, then, any industry gets to the point where 
it must reduce its expenditures or close, the railroad, 
if it understands the situation, is sure to come to its 
relief, in its own interest. If the factory closes it 
will lose all profit from its business and consid- 
erable more. It accepts the less evil, makes any rate 
over cost which will permit the industry to continue 
to produce, and gets at least the profit from the inci- 
dental business. In this case supply and demand have 
just as much effect on this particular part of trans- 
portation as on the prices of ore, coal, etc. About 
January, 1880, Lake Superior ore was contracted, we 
believe, at $12 or $13 a ton. to be delivered in Cleve- 
land the next season. This was fully twice as much, 
we suppose, as the ore was sold for at certain times 
after 1873, or as it may be sold for again, if the fur- 
naces cannot make iron with ore at a higher price. 
Whatever the precise figures, the owners of the mines 
will not cease to send ore to market so long as there is 
any profit after paying the expenses of mining. But 
they have not so much reason as the carriers for such 
reductions, for they may hold their ore for a better 
time, while transportation is the most perishable of 
merchandise: to-day’s train capacity must be used to- 
day or never; and the mine has not the profit that 
comes to the railroad from subsidiary transporta- 
tion, 

One result of thisis that a railroad which has on it 
many industries liable to great fluctuations in pros- 
perity is itself liable to great fluctuations in profits— 
more in profits than in gross earnings, and more in 
gross earnings than in traffic. The iron industry isthe 
chief one of that kind in this country. Prices of rails 
rose about 100 per cent here in one year, and fell back 
in about three years more. When the profits are great, 
there is no reason why the carriers should not get a 
good profit from carrying the materials and products ; 
but when there is no profit in making iron there can 
be little or no profit in carrying the materials’ for it 
to the furnaces. The change in the iron and other 
heavy manufacturing industries of Pennsylvania has 
d« ubtless been a prime element in the enormous in- 








crease in the earningsof the Pensylvania Railroad since 
1879—for the first four months of this year, no less 
than 54 per cent., and not approached by any other 
trunk line. But it is well to remember that while the 
earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad Division in- 
creased from $18,983,000 in 1877 to $80,887,000 in 1882, 
they decreased from $24,886,000 in 1873 to $18,887,000 
in 1877, and the greatness of the fall as well as the 
rise was due largely to the nature of the peculiar indus- 
tries of Pennsylvania, which are much more affected 
by bad or good times than those of the West and 
South, and probably more even than those of New 
York and New England. At least while the Pennsyl- 
vania’s gross earnings fell off thus 24} per cent., those 
of the New York Central decreased but 19 per cent., 
and the latter increased but 15 per cent. from 1877 to 
1882, while the former increased 62 per cent. 

Now itis to be hoped that we shall not again see 
such stagnation in the iron industry as there was after 
1873 ; but undoubtedly there will again, at some time, 
be very dull times for that business, not the less so be- 
cause there has been an immense expansion of it of late 
years. The production of pig iron in this country in- 
creased from 2,066,594 in 1877 to 4,623,323 in 1882 (124 per 
cent.), and the increase since 1879 has been 70 per cent. 
It will be surprising if there shall be constant require- 
ments for all the vast additions of the last few years. 
We know there is not now, and that while prices have 
fallen considerably, a good number of furnaces have 
blown out. Doubtless already rates have been reduced 
on the coal, ore and limestone carried to these furnaces 
and the pig iron carried from them. The earnings of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have not shown it as yet, 
but if the depression should become serious and con- 
tinue for some time they certainly would, and largely, 
as wouid those of other roads largely dependent on 
the iron industries. They would, in the first place, 
have less traffic ; in the second place, the rates on an 
important part of their traffic would be so reduced 
that their net earnings would be quite seriously 
affected. 

On thisaccount it is proper that railroads which are 
largely supported by the iron industries should pursue 
a conservative course. They cannot count upon such 
uniformity in the course of their business—especially 
in their profits—as the average railroad. Such a line 
as the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, for in- 
stance, which lives on iron ore, might have its profits 
enormously reduced by such circumstances as would 
compel a great reduction in the price of iron, The 
roads about Pittsburgh, Cleveland and in the Hocking 
Valley would also suffer greatly under such circum- 
stances. To be safe they should have comparatively 
light fixed charges, and count on paying large divi- 
dends in prosperous times. 

It may be said that there is not necessarily any 
greater fluctuation in the production and profits of the 
iron industry than of any other; that the country has 
but just been provided with works enough to supply 
its requirements, and that it will be able to keep these 
reasonably busy hereafter, even in dull years. But 
iron is not an article of necessary consumption like 
food and cloth. It is very largely a material of construc- 
tion, required mostly when the means of production are 
being enlarged; that is, it is required for making the im- 
plements by which the production of food and clothing 
is increased, in which respect it is much like lumber. 
When we stop adding to the number of buildings, 
factories and railroads, and use iron and lumber only 
for the maintenance of the old ones, an enormous 
part of the consumption is cut off. In 1876 less than 
1,600 miles of new railroad track were laid in the 
United States ; in 1882 nearly 12,000 miles; the dif- 
ference in the construction of factories and machin- 
ery for them from 1877 to 1881 was probably about 
as great; in buildings, something like it. Thus the 
demand for the materials of construction, prominent 
among which is iron, must vary greatly. It is doubt- 
ful if we construct this year more than half as much 
railroad as last year ; it will certainly be unfortunate 
if we do. There will not be so great a falling off in 
other construction— perhaps little except in new 
manufactories; but the iron works have felt it se- 
verely and will continue todo so. That a great de- 
cline in consupption is possible may be seen by 
the course of it heretofore. Adding the total imports 
of iron of all kinds to the domestic production of pig 
iron, this consumption was for five years, in tons of 
2,240 lbs. : 

1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
3,731,779 3,201,820 2,702,909 2,263,445 2,073,172 

In this case the American works felt the reduction 
in consumption not so much in their production as in 
the prices received for iron, because the reduction fell 
mostly on the importations. In 1871 the imports were 
40 per cent. of the consumption, but after 1872 they 
fell off ata oo rate, as follows : 


1872. 1873. 1874. 


1875. 
1,183,066 640,858 301,647 


239,712 





1876. 
204,211 








On this account the domestic production decreased 
only as follows: 

1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
2,560,962 2,401,262 2,023,733 1,868,961 

The decrease was felt the more, however, because in 
1873 a great number of new furnaces were prepared 
to increase production. Yet we may judge what the 
consequences would have been had the whole decrease 
of consumption of 1,468,000 tons from 1872 to 1875 
fallen on the American works. Actually 943,000 tons 
of it fell on the imports, and only 525,000 on the home 
production. 

At this time a decrease in consumption at anything 
like the rate that occurred after 1873 would have 
to be borne by the American works, because the 
imports are amuch smaller proportion of the consump- 
tion than formely. In 1872, we have said, 40 per cent. 
of our consumption was imported; in 1873, only 20 per 
cent. The proportion of imports fell to 8.4 per cent. 
in 1878. Since that time the imports (iron of all kinds) 
and production (pig iron) have been. 


1872. 
2,548,713 








1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 

BOMOTES.. 2. snes cc0eses 769, ra 1,886,010 1,180,149 =1.192,296 

Production......... 2741853 3835191 4.144.254 4.621.538 
P.c. imported... 21.9 33.0 22.2 20.5 


A decrease of 274 per cent. in 
that from 1872 to 1874, would amount, on the con- 
sumption of 1882, to 1,600,000 tons, or considerably 
more than the importations of 1882; a decrease of 444 
per cent., like that from 1872 to 1876, would amount 
to 2,558,000 tons, or more than double last year’s im- 
ports, which were, by the way, nearly the same as 
those of 1872. 

Of course there are also more establishments, men 
and carriers to bear the larger decrease in production 
that may occur now. Theamount of suffering caused 
by such a calamity may, perhaps, be measured prop- 
erly by the aggregate decrease, but the suffering per 
individual is the important thing, and the more there 
are to bear the aggregate—the more works, the more 
workmen, the more carriers—the less will it be felt. 

We did not enter upon this discussion because we 
would give the impression that great stagnation in the 
iron industry is now impending, but to show why those 
railroad companies which depend largely on this indus- 
tryjneed more than the average financial solidity, and 
should pursue a conservative course as to incurring 
obligations. This industry, abroad as well as here, is 
liable to periods of great stagnation, and those who 
depend upon it should remember this, and be prepared 
for them. They should not incur obligations and 
conduct their business as if they had reason to expect 
the industry to continue to grow as it did from 1879 
until 1883. In the nature of things it cannot—in all 
probability it will suffer some severe set-backs, one of 
which may now be near at poaeens 


consumption, like 








MAY EARNINGS. 


For the month of May we have reports of earnings 
now from 61 different railroads, which this year had in 
the aggregate 47,913 miles of road, which is 4,903 miles 
or 10 per cent. more than last year. Their aggregate 
earnings were $23,579,767 this year, a gain of $1,957,- 
169, or 9 per cent., over last year, and their average 
earnings per mile decreased from $482 last year to 
$474 this year, or 13 per cent. In April 76 roads re. 
porting showed a decrease of 2.2 per cent. in average 
earnings per mile. The returns of the roads which 
have not yet reported may change considerably the 
percentage for May, but the indications are that it 
will be found much like April—as to most roads, not 
a very favorable month. 

We take first the railroads west of Lake Michigan 
as far south as a line due west as Chicago, the 
southernmost being the Chicago & Northwestern. 
Their increases and decreases in each of the three 
spring months, and in the two first months of the 
year have been : 

Roads West and Northwest of Chicago, 








Jan. 
May. April. March. and Feb. 
Bur., C. 

R. & 

North..+ $9,395 + $39,948 -+ $28,806 — $94,051 
Central 

Iowa ..+ 25,977 + 18,761 ++ 26,149 — 16,524 
Chic., Mil 

& St. P.+ 406,069 -+- 454,431 + 482,614 — 193,912 
Chic. & 

N. W. + 11,751 + 74,159 + 386,769 — 471,796 
Chic., St. 

P., M. & 

Om....+ 43,864 42,247 +- 2,600 — 80,000 
Green 

ay, W. 

& St. P.+ 5,410 + 5,576 +- 3,438 — 6,043 
Til.Cen. in 

Iowa....+ 18,229 + 19,960 -+- 30,622 — 73,246 
Mil., L. 8. 

& West.+ 20,867 + 16,662 2 3,818 — 1,272 
No. Pac..+ 159,369 -+- 324,177 206,259 + 250,824 
St. Paul & 

Duluth.+ 18,150 + 13,794 + 21,688 + 15,206 
St.P.Minon. et 

& Man..— 131,403 + 241,118 + 196,809 + 65,556 

Total.. + $588,678 + $1,150,833 -+ $1,391,572 — $596,959 


We see that in the aggregate the gains of these. 
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eleven Northwestern roads in May were about half as 
great as in April, not half as great as in March, and 
about equal to their losses in the two winter months. 
All but the Manitoba had an increase in May, but all 
had an increase in April and March, while all but the 
three roads northwest of St. Paul had a decrease in 
January and February. The decrease of the Manitoba 
in May was more than 15 per cent., and occurred in 
spite of an increase of 45 per cent. in mileage. But it 
should be remembered that the comparison is made with 
a time when the earnings of the road were enormous 
for so new a road—at the rate of $942 per mile, not 
equaled by any other Western road reporting, and 
probably fully twice the average of Western roads. 
The enormous immigration to Manitoba all had to pass 
over this road, and also thesupplies for the immigrants, 
for which very high rates could be obtained. It could 
not be expected that this should continue, and though 
there is room for a great growth in the local traffic of 
the road, and it must be growing fast, it will be a fact 
without precedent if a system largely composed of 
branch lines in a purely agricultural and thinly peopled 
country can almost from the beginning earn at the 
rate of $11,000 per mile per year. This year its May 
earnings are still at the rate of $550 per mile—nearly 
as much as on the old system of the Northwestern and 
$100 more than on the Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

The Northern Pacific makes but half as great a 
gain as in April, and shows a large decrease in earn- 
ings per mile (from $634 to $456), but the latter cannot 
be calledsmall. The St.Paul & Omaha, which hardly 
began to gain until April, increased about the same in 
May as in April, and has now a little more than 
wiped out the losses of January and February. 
The Milwaukee & St. Paul has shown a very large 
gain in each of the three spring months, with a com- 
paratively small increase in mileage. On the other 


hand, the Chicago & Northwestern barely holds 
its own in May, with an _ increase 
of 9 per cent. in mileage. For the five 


months ending with May the Northwestern reports 
but a trifling increase, while the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has gained $1,149,000, or 15 per cent., with a 
somewhat smaller increase in mileage. This difference 
in two adjacent systems is likely to excite remark ; 

but the explanation probably is that the St. Paul’s 

new road includes the Council Bluffs extension, whose 
earnings per mile doubtless are already much above 
the average of its system, while the Northwestern’s 
additions are almost exclusively local roads, whose 
traffic is yet to be developed. 

The Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern likewise 
gained less in May than in March or April. 

These 11 roads together worked 12,385 miles of read 
last year, and 14,470 this ; and though their aggregate 
earnings increased from $6,221,450 to $6,809,127 (94 
per cent.), their average earnings per mile decreased 
from $502 to $470, or 6 per cent. 

Next we turn to the roads southwest of Chicago and 
St. Louis, including the Chicago & Alton only east of 
the Mississippi, and not including the Wabash, which 
has a large mileage in that territory, but also a larger 
one further east. In this group we have the following 
roads : 

Southwest of Chicago and St. Louis. 





May.” April. March. Jan. and Feb. 
Chic. & Alton + $70,520 + $20,121 + $82,876 + $72,703 
Hannibal & St. 

Jo... .. + 28,764 + 35,368 + 43,042 + 82,186 
Mo., Kan. & 

Tex......+ 95,352 + 65,837 162,854 243,635 
Missouri Pac. + 158,594 + 64,129 301,711 1,806 
Cen. Branch..+ 59,473 + 31,251 + 63,467 88.761 
Iron Mount... -+ 39,668 — 35,182 + 47,220 : 170,542 
Tex. & Pac....+ 75,459 + 37,428 183,459 348,045 
Int. & Gt. Nor. + 301 t 004 54,463 192,677 
aq 7 ~*~ F.-+- 43,337 31,205 76,729 13,161 

, ; ‘t. 

Smith....+ 11,521 + 9,387 + 10,621 + 19,177 
L. R., Miss. R. 

' > eee + 8,784 + 8390 + 16,056 + 25,832 

Total..... +$595,773 +$986,938 -+$1,104,617 +$1,065,644 


These Southwestern roads have been the most pros- 
perous lines this year, but in April their gain was but 
small. It was more than twice as great in May, yet 
little more than half as great as in March. The 11 
roads have 8,154 miles of road this year, against 7,234 
last, and their gross earnings in May increased from 
$3,262,900 to $3,858,673. This makes their average 
earnings per mile $4738 this year against $451 last, an 
increase of 5 per cent. 

The Chicago & Alton, it appears, made a much 
larger gain in May than in April, and not much less 
than in March. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph gained less than i in any 
other month except February, and yet gained 17 
per cent. (for the five months it has gained 27 per cent.) 
All the Gould roads except the International gained 
more than in April but less than in March. 

Next we take up the great system of roads 
west of Pennsylvania, east of the Mississippi, and 
north of the Ohio, which are much more incom- 





| pletely reported than the two groups above. Their 
gains and losses have been: 
East of the Mississippi, West Gs. and North sof the 


May April. March. ak Feb. 





Ill. Cen. in Il..— $9,453 -- 627 + $36,185 — $150,247 
Peoria, Dec. & 

ere _— 4490 — 7,025 — 8,514 — 29,668 
St. L. & Cairo.. + 9,453 + 3,929 — 1,306 —- 7,122 
Alton & Terre 

Haute*.. 545 + 5,080 t 24,277 t 29,544 

Belleville Line — — 11,320 — 9,676 2,876 9,364 
Chic. & E. Ml... — 19,268 — 844+ 3,565 — 19,446 
Evansville & T. 

Bs cigs tine Vase 2,821 — 9,149 + 1,007 — 10,085 
Chic. & Grand 

dijo has 86,822 + 35,491 + 61,376 + 126.807 
Flint & Pere M.. 54,551 + 47,366 + 34,220 + 25,785 
Ind., Bloom. & 

ESRC + 51,596 + 9,979 + 62,262 + 79,494 
Lake Erie & 

SR + 4497 — 22,334 + 25,939 + 12,990 
Cin., Ind., St. L. 

BEG ectsccas + 9,013 + 1,897 + 27,887 — 71,377 
ier, Ak. & 

Se op 996 + 799 + 3.327 + £6,474 
Ohio Central. . -+ 20,015 — 16462 + 10,549 t 7,458 
Ohio Southern... 530 + 680 + 6,773 13,435 

WOE inicsoxa +$180,970 + $3,104 + $292,423 + $23,406 





* Last week of May estimated. 

These 15 roads had 4,720 miles of road this year and 
4,535 last, and their aggregate earnings were $2,121,- 
643 this year against $1,940,679 last. The increase is 
small both in mileage and earnings, and the average 
earnings per mile changed by increasing from $428 to 
$450 per mile—a gain of 5 per cent. 

Many of the changes were very small in May, but 
the table includes an unusual number of small roads. 
Seven of the 15 have smaller earnings this year than last 
in May, as also in June; while in March only three 
showed a decrease; in January and February six. 
The Illinois Central’s earnings were more favorable 
than in any other month except March. The St. Louis 
& Cairo, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, the Flint & 
Pere Marquette, and the Ohio Central all did better in 
May than in any other month of the year. As usual, 
the most important railroads in this middle district do 
not report. 

The gains and losses of the Southern railroads east 
of the Mississippi have been : 

South of the Ohio and East of the Mississippi. 


Jan. 
May. April. March. and Feb. 
Ill. Cen., So. .. ‘= $47,112 +$17,555 $43.377 +-$206,633 
Mobile & Ohio.. 8,917 — 13,495 31,947 on _ 
Louisville & N.. 2,485 — 12,474 36.673 
aa & Charlest'n 12,381 9.570 + 18,856 td 4 
Va. & Ga.. 47,691 45,132 + 7% - 4 + 128,401 
Norfolk & West. 8,938 3,769 + 28,359 + 73,601 
— & Danville.. 3 34,000 1,270 12. "947 + 13,356 
E., L. & Big Sandy 18,763 18,040 21,578 + 48,066 
Ches. & Ohio...... 60,688 + 12,206 55,231 + 106,630 
WU vc tvcisces +$351,169 4$83,511 $324,537 +$867,353 


All these roads showed an increase in May, as they 
did also in every other month except April, when two 
reported a decrease, and when their aggregate gain 
was much less than inany other month of the five. 
In May their increase was greater than in March even, 
but less than in January or February. Together these 
roads have 6,353 miles of road, and 268 miles (44 per 
cent.) more than last year. Their aggregate 
earnings in May increased from $2,370,594 to 
$2,721,763, or 14% per cent., and their average earnings 
per mile from $390 (a very small amount, by the way) 
to $428, or 10 per cent.—which is a much greater gain 
than any other group of roads can show, though it 
must be remembered that it is a gain from a low posi- 
tion. Every road in it shows an improvement over 
April, which is considerable in the case of the Illinois 
Central, the Louisville & Nashville, the Richmond & 
Danville, and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


The few Eastern roads that report make the follow- 
ing showing : 











Eastern Roads. 

Jan. and 

April. March. Feb. 
Grand Trunk. ..+ $05, OBA a6 1 $08 236 $99,037 or 082 
Eastern*........ +} 8,815 4,516 86,212 
N.Y. & New Eng. es 7,809 19,646 58,904 
Long Island..... + 21,062 th ‘018 15,913 21,914 
Total.... .... +$130,431 + $125,878 + $139,112 + $449,110 





* Last week of May estimated. 

These roads are not alike in situation or resources, 
and there is no safe judgment to be made from 
their earnings concerning those of other East- 
erp roads. In the aggregate their gain over 
last year has been pretty nearly the same in 
each of the three spring months, and considerably less 
than in the winter months. Their aggregate earnings 
were $3,061,142 last May, from 3,358 miles of road. 
The Grand Trunk had more than two-thirds of the 
mileage and three-fifths of the earnings per mile of 
road ; the average earnings were $614 this year against 
$596 last year, an increase of 3 per cent. 

Four roads in the Far West report as follows : 


May. Aged arch. Jan. and Feb. 
Union Pacific.. ..._..... , — 73 + $108,168 — $399,130 
Denver & R.G. — ot 100 ,899 
Central Pacific — 33208 — 19'687 + 52,000 — 4081 
A.,T.&8. Fe. — 19,970 i MEY | espicneas — *199,218 





* Jan., Feb. and March. 


These roads all seem to have reduced earnings 
throughout this year, except in March. They are all 
great railroad systems, and have in the aggregate 
10,735 miles of road, and 625 more than last 





year. For the five months the Denver, the Atchison 
and the Central Pacific, with an increase from 
5,788 to 6,042 in miles of road (44 per cent.), had a de- 
crease from $18,191,285 to $17,376,301 (44 per cent.) in 
earnings, and their average earnings per mile fell from 
$3,145 to $2,876, or as much as 8} per cent. The de- 
crease is small in the case of the Atchison (from $3,151 
to $3,026, or 4 per cent.), but on the Denver it was from 
$2,430 to $1,950 (20 per cent.), and on the Central 
Pacific from $3,408 to $3,187, or 64 per cent. The 
Denver's decrease was larger in May than in any other 
month except January. The Central Pacific’s was a little 
larger in February thanin May. These returns indi- 
cate lighter traffic in the great mining and grazing 
districts of the Far West. The decrease of the Cen- 
tral Pacific, however, may be to some extent due to 
lower through rates on Pacific traffic and demoralized 
passenger rates. As its returns include the earnings 
of the Southern Pacific, which it works, they cover 
the whole of the trans-continental traffic, which seems 
not to be growing fast enough to supply the two new 
roads soon to be opened with any very large busi- 
ness. 

This group of roads is the one making the worst 
showing—the only one making a bad showing; though 
in view of the bad crops last year it is somewhat dis- 
appointing not to have the Northwestern roads do 
better. The Southwestern and Southern roads have 
done well; the interior roads north of the Ohio not 
more than fairly, as their earnings were bad last year. 
Not enough Eastern roads report to enable us to judge 
of the system east of Ohio. 








Fluctuations in Lumber Traffic. 


We have elsewhere this week, in discussing the 
fluctuations of the traffic afforded by the iron industry, 
intimated that there is a greater fluctuation in the 
materials of construction—articles which go into the 
enterprises in which capital is said to be ‘‘ fixed ”— 
than in that of most other productions, and we have 
traced with some detail the consumption of iron in 
this country since 1871, in illustration. 

A still more important material of construction, 
doubtless, is lumber, though, as it is made in almost 
every neighborhood to some extent, it is not possible 
to get anything like complete statistics of its produc- 
tion from year to year. We have these only for the 
production of pine lumber in certain districts and the 
sales in certain markets. As the prairié country of the 
Northwest has long obtained nearly its whole supply 
of lumber for building from the white pine forests 
south of Lakes Huron, Michigan and Superior, the 
production of these forests is a pretty good measure 
of the consumption of this part of the country. We 
have before us a record of the receipts of Chicago for 
81 years, Chicago being by far the largest market, 
having received 28 per cent. of the whole production 
in 1880, and more in previous years. 

First, we take the six years ending with 1857—a 
period of great growth ending witha collapse. The 
receipts of lumber at Chicago in thousands of feet 
were : 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
147,816 202,101 228,337 306,547 456,673 459,639 


From 1854 to 1855 there was an increase of one-third, 
from 1853 to 1856 an increase of one-half; the next 
year there was no increase, and then followed a 
collapse and stagnation, prolonged by the war, the 
receipts being as follows : 


1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
278,943 302,845 262,495 249,309 305,674 413,302 


in which years the receipts, having fallen off 40 per 
cent. from 1857 to 1858, there can hardly be said to 
have been any progress until 1863, when the receipts 
were a third larger than the year before, and the 
progress was rapid then for five years, as follows : 
1864 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 
501,592 647,146 730,057 882,662 1,028,495 

In 1868 the receipts were twice as great as in 1864, 
and 3} times as great as in 1862, after which the 
growth began. The great general activity in busgi- 
ness and especially in railroad construction from 1868 
to 1873 was not reflected by the Chicago lumber re- 
ceipts, which varied very little for the ten years end- 
ing with 1877, as follows: 





ao 


1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
1,028,495 997,737 1,018,999 1,039,328 1,183,659 
1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
1,123,359 1,060,089 1,147,193 1,039,785 1,066,452 


The average yearly receipts for these ten years were 
1,070,500 thousands, and they fell at most but 73,000 be- 
low and were but 113,000 above this. In an old coun- 
try this might not indicate anything unhealthy, but 


44 | in the Northwest not to grow means bad times. It is, 


however, remarkable that there was no increase in the 
six years ending with 1873. In that time the grain 
receipts of Chicago increased 42 per cent., the cattle 
receipts 135 per cent., the hog receipts 154 per cent.— 
lumber receipts only 9 per cent. 

After 1877 and down tothe present the lumber 
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traffic has shown even more than other traffic the 
great prosperity of the country, as follows: 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
1,066,452 1,180,586 1,469,879 1,569,779 1,906,524 2,116,341 


The increase from 1877 to 1882 is very nearly 100 
per cent., and from 1878 it is about 80 per cent. Last 
year it was only 10 per cent, however. There has 
been, meanwhile, an enormous increase in the lumber 
production of the country in Northwestern Wisconsin 
and in Minnesota, which competes with Chicago for the 
supply of the prairie country of the Northwest, and is 
much nearer to that part of the country which has 
been growing fastest—Minnesota and Dakota. 

We see thus that the first financial convulsion in 
the period considered, that of 1857, was followed 
immediately by a decrease of 40 per cent. in the lum- 
ber receipts of Chicago, and that there was very little 
change in them for five years ; the next period of 
rapid growth, which began in 1863, ended in 1868, 
five years before the culmination of the general ac- 
tivity in production and construction ; but neither it 
nor the panic of 1873 was followed by a decrease of 
receipts, but there was a period of 11 years in which 
there was very little change in them. This has been 
followed by four years of rapid growth, coinciding 
with great prosperity in the country and great activ- 
ity in construction. The construction apparently cul- 
minated last year, but the demand for lumber has 
been made partly by a great immigration to the 
country northwest of St. Paul—in Manitoba as well as 
in this country—and this continues. 

Should there be now or hereafter so great dullness 
in business that new construction should be reduced 
to a minimum, we might expect, trusting to the expe- 
rience after 1873, that there would not be after all any 
considerable reduction of the Chicago receipts, only a 
cessation of their growth for a time; but, judging by 
the experience after 1857,there might be a great falling 
off. 

Deductions might be made more safely if instead of 
the trade of a single town we had the whole North- 


western production. Indeed, the total produc- 
tion of the country is needed to make 
the basis perfect. The lumber of the North- 


west is now much more widely scattered than for- 
merly, going largely to the East and South as well as 
the West. We believe that after 1873 the lumber 
trade was maintained by distributing a larger quantity 
than before among distant markets. 


Crop Prospects. 





We have arrived at the period when most industries in 
this country are in some suspense concerning the fate of the 
crops. They are now all in the ground, and though the 
harvest of small grain will begin within two weeks, the 
product of the most mature, even, is still uncertain. Win- 
ter wheat, however, has passed through most of the dangers 
to which it is exposed ; rust and bad harvest weather are 
about all it has to fear now ; but these may very seriously 
affect the yield. They are not likely, however, to affect the 
crops all over the country. There has been little loss re- 
ported by rust for some years; and last year there was 
great and general loss from bad harvest weather only in 
Micbigan and Northern Ohio. The condition of winter 
wheat June 1 is likely to be quite near to the condition at 
harvest. 

This condition is reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to have been for the whole country at the low rate of 
75 percent. of a good condition, against 83 May 1 this year 
and 99 June 1, 1882. The original acreage was 1 per cent. 
more than last year, but it nas been greatly decreased in the 
principal winter wheat growing states by plowing up win- 
ter-killed wheat, which probably leaves the area consider- 
ably less than last year. Then, with as favorable a season 
as last year, hereafter the winter wheat crop will amount to 
about 290,000,000 bushels, against 387,000,000 last year. 

If spring wheat promised no better, we would have to ex- 
pect a total wheat production fully as small as the very 
poor crop of 1881. But in the first place the very failure of 
the winter wheat has caused an increase in the area sown to 
spring wheat. When it became generally known that much 
winter wheat had been winter-killed, and that the prospect 
abroad was also not good, so that there was a probability 
of more than average prices, the farmers in the spring-wheat 
states, and especially in Minnesota and Nebraska,sowed wheat 
on much land on which they had intended to plant corn or 
sow oats. The Statistical Agent for Minnesota of the National 
Department of Agriculture has noted this, and whereas 
earlier in the season he reported that the preparations were 
for sowing 7 per cent. less ground with wheat, and putting 
corn or oats in it, be finds, June 1, that actually there has 
been an increase of 5 per cent. in the wheat acreage, while 
the gainin corn and other grain is correspondingly less. 
And the Department reports from the whole country an 
increase of 5 per cent. in the acreage of spring wheat, which 
amounts to nearly 500,000 acres, and, as nearly as we can 
estimate, makes the total wheat acreage of the United 
States this year just about 87,500,000 acres, against 37,- 
067,000 last year. 

The spring wheat, much of which, however, was but just 
sown, was in good average condition June 1; reported at 98, 
the same as last year. The yield Jast year was abou 
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117,000,000 bushels ; and with the same progress as last 
year till harvest, the increase in yield should be 5,850,000 ! 
bushels, or 91,000,000 less than the loss in winter wheat. 
There is, however, much more room with spring wheat than 
witb winter fora change in condition. It may gofar above 
an average, or be almost a failure, according to the weather 
hereafter. So far the weather has been favorable, except 
that the season is late. The cool, wet weather since sowing, 
which has been very bad for corn, has been good for wheat, 
causing it to root well and be in better condition to flourish 
in the dry weather that is likely to follow, and which would 
dwarf the growth if it came soon after sowing. 

The present prospect for wheat, then, is for a crop of 413 
millions of bushels, which compares as follows with the 
actual crops for four years previous: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
459,480,000 498.550,00 380,280,000 504,185,000 413,000,000 

With the most favorable weather hereafter, the present 
prospect for 413 millions of bushels may be considerably ex- 
ceeded—not very greatly, because there is little room left for 
the improvement of the winter wheat, which occupies 27,- 
500,000 of 37,500,000 acres sown, and the Spring wheat is 
already in good, though not the best, conditioo. The im- 
provement of the latter from June 1 condition of 98 to 110 
when harvested—the latter never yet attained—would add 
only 1444 millions to the crop, and leave it still (winter and 
spring) 77 million bushels below last year’s. 

The effect of the crop on the business of the country, with 
the same prices, will not be in proportion to the total 
crop, but rather in proportion to the production per head 
of population, which, it should be remembered, has been in- 
creasing much faster than the acreage of crops. The popu- 
lation June 30, calculated by adding the immigration of 
each year und 2 per cent. of the population yearly to the 
census population, which, applied to a long series of years, 
gives almost exactly accurate results (as proved recently by 
Col. Wm. M. Grosvenor in The Public), has been : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
48,734,000 50,156,000 51,828,000, 53,654,000 55,327,000. 

Now this gives the following w heat production per indi- 
vidual: 

1879. 

9.43 


1880. 
9.94 


1881. 
7.34 


1882. 1 
9.40 FAT 

Thus, though the prospect is for a total production this 
year only 10 per cent. less than in 1879, the product per in- 
dividual is very nearly two bushels less, and allowing the 
same consumption per individual for food and seed, the 
country’s surplus available for export, instead of being 46 
millions less, would be 108 millions less than from the 
crop of 1879, 107 millions less than from the crop of 
1872, and only 7.2 millions more than from the wretched 
crop of 1881. The prospect for prosperity to be obtained 
from the coming wheat harvest is, therefore, for the whole 
country decidedly not a good one, though it should be 
remembered that all the years with which we compare it, 
except 1881, were much above the average in production, 
and a decrease of 100 millions even in wheat exports is not 
a matter of vital importance for a nation of 55 millions of 
people. 

But the prospects are by no means alike in all parts of the 
country, and we may anticipate the effects of the probable 
production on different carriers and traffic centres. It is 
the lines in the central Mississippi Valley that are likely to 
stffer most this year—in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois south of 
Pooria (north of which very little wheat of any kind is 
grown, and especially little winter wheat), Missouri and 


Kansas. In the latter state the Department reports a con- 
dition of 89, which is not so bad, though the 
comparison is very unfavorable with last year, when 


the condition was much above 100. But for other 
winter-wheat states the condition reported is: Missouri, 
70; INinois, 51; Indiana, 67; Obio, 60; Kentucky, 77; 
Michigan, 80; New York, 63 ; Pennsylvania, 
California, 88; Oregon (which also grows spring wheat, and 
this year more than usual), 90. Besides the low condition, 
we have to allow for a very large acreage winter-killed and 
plowed up. The Department report indicates a decrease of 
no less than 55 per cent. (28,600,000 bushels) in the yield 
of Illinois alone, and the state authorities’ reports are said 
to indicate a yield of but 16,000,000 bushels this year, 
against an actual yisld of 50,000,000 last year— 
probably an exaggerated statement; it is not official, but 
professes to be compiled from the official returns, But this 
belt of winter-wheat states—the seven from Ohio to Kansas, 
together with Kentucky and Michigan—actually _ pro- 
duced just about 250 millions of bushels last year, and their 
condition June 1 this year, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, would make their production 70 million 
bushels less ; besides a large allowance for winter-killed 
grain which has been plowed up, amounting in Illinois alone 
to at least 5,000,000 bushels, Altogether these states are 
not likely to produce more than 170 millions of bushels of 
wheat this year, which is nearly one-third less than last 
year, and but 3,000,000 more than in 1881, the worst of 
years. This is a fact of a great deal of importance to a 
large number of railroads, and there is, we believe, abso- 
lutely no evidence that the condition of things is more favor- 
able. We have taken the figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; other statements have appeared which are less 
favorable, but we will say that we place not the slightest 
confidence in them. 

On the other hand, we have to expect a full crop on the 
Pacific coast (taking acreage and condition together); the 
condition is generally good in Pennsylvania and the South, 
where it was very bad in 1881, and there is an enlarged 
spring- wheat acreage, which has started well, and which 
bas yet most of its growth to make, and favorable and un- 
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favorable circumstances to meet. It is so small a portion of 





the whole crop that it cannot possibly make up for the bad 
condition of the winter wheat ; but it may turn out to be in 
itself most excellent, and prove of the greatest advantage to 
the country and railroads where it is grown, which is, sub- 
stantially, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. What fis grown in Oregon and Washington has 
been considered with winter wheat, both being grown there 
largely. The spring wheat, therefore, is substantially the 
product of the district west and north of Chicago, the south- 
ern boundary being, roughly, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, which has a small mileage penetrating the 
winter-wheat district of Illinois, and carries a great deal of 
that wheat from Kansas and Missouri, though not a large 
amount is produced on its own lines—nor a great amount of 
spring wheat except in Nebraska. Now the acreage and 
production of spring wheat in this district last year, and the 
reported change in acreage this year, are given as follows by 
the Department of Agriculture : 





—~— ——Acres. ———--—-——, Production. 
1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 1882. 

Wisconsin...... 1,593,900 1.610.000 D. 16.100 1 23,145,400 
Minnesota ..... 2,674,350 2,547,000 I. 127,350 5 3%,030,500 
Dakota _...... 1,008,000 720,000 T. 288,000 40 11,460,000 
Montana. 57,796 42.812 I. 14,984 35 585,000 
ee . 2,435,300 2,485,000 D. 49,700 2 25,487,200 
Nebraska...... 1,772,990 1,657,C00 I. 115,990 7 18,200,000 
WOON... kentes 9,542,336 9,061,812 I. 480,524 5.3 112,108,100 


The yield in Dakota last year was somewhat below its 
average, but in the other states fully up to the average, 
probably, and in Nebraska much above. Iowa had a poor 
yield, but it almost always has, and consequently is aban- 
doning the cultivation of wheat. Witness its acreage in 
successive years: 


1879. 1880. 1 
3,049,288 3,190,212 


881. 1882. 1883. 
2.775.500 2,485,000 2,435,300 
showing a decrease since 1880 of 755,000 acres, or nearly 
one-fourth. On the whole, there was probably an _aver- 
age yield last year; this year we can only say that the pres- 
ent condition promises as well, and may greatly improve, 
or the reverse, before the crop is secured, and that the in- 
crease in acreage is chiefly in the states where the yield is 
largest. 

The railroads and cities that will chiefly profit by the 
increased acreage, and consequently probable increase in 
yield, are, of course, those in Minnesota, Dakota and Ne- 
braska, and those which carry thence to Milwaukee and 
Chicago. ‘They, too, or some of them, will profit by the in- 
crease in Manitoba, which must be large, as the great immi- 
gration thither last year must be chiefly engaged in wheat- 
growing. 

It is evident, however, that an increase of 5 per cent. in 
the spring-wheat acreage of the United States, which last 
year was less than one-eighth of the total acreage of cereals 
(944 out of 12514 millions of acres), is not a matter of great 
note for the country at large; it is, of course, much more so 
to the states in question, but to most of these even it is of 
subordinate importance. Together they had 25,666,000 
acres of cereals in 1882, of which, as we have seen, but 
9,019,000 were wheat. In fact, it is only Minnesota and 
Dakota in which the wheat crop is of transcendent import- 
ance, as the acreage (1882) of the different cereals in each 
will show: 


Allbut P.c. 
Wheat. Corn Oats. wheat.* wheat. 
Wisconsin . 1,610,000 = 1,117,240 1,157,732 2,678,603 37.6 
Minnesota.... 2,547,000 661,050 840,000 1,836,250 58.0 
Dakota....... 720,000 188,247 140,000 360.344 66.7 
Towa.......... 2,485,000 6,777,502 1,699,635 8,798,417 220 


Nebraska..... 1,657,000 


9,019,000 


2,364,120 400,119 2,973,719 


Total. ...i:. 11,105,959 4,237,486 16,647,333 


* Including rye and barley as well as corn and oats. 


We see then that in this special ‘‘spring-wheat region,”’ 
wheat was but 35 per cent. of the acreage of cereals last year. 
Meadows and pastures make up an immensely greater 
acreage than any of the cereals in all of them except Dakuta, 
doubtless; so that their increase of 480,000 acres in wheat 
is not so great a thing after all. For Minnesota, Dakota 
and Nebraska it doubtless is of a great deal of importance, 
and the new railroads there, of which there are many that 
have hardly begun to earn a living yet, will profit greatly 
by an increase in the acreage of any crop. 

We added Montana to the list of states because the De. 
partment reported the great increase of 35 per cent. in 
acreage there ; but we did it not because it is important, but 
to show that it is not. This increase of 35 per cent. amounts 
to less than 15,000 acres—about the size of a big Dakota or 
California wheat farm. 

We have left ourselves no room to discuss the corn crop, 
which is much more important than the wheat crop (66 
millions of acres last year, against 87 of wheat) 
aud a full yield of which may more than counter- 
balances the falling-off in winter wheat. Data are as 
yet incomplete, but it is certain that almost everywhere 
in the West there is an increase in the acreage, in 
the aggregate doubtless several times as great as the in- 
creases in spring-wheat acreage. The season has been very 
unfavorable for planting, and farmers seem generally to 
have planted over once and often twice, and to have been 
planting as late, at least, as June 9. But, though this de- 
crease the chances of the largest yield, it does prevent it, 
If there is a good start at the close of the month, the yield 
may be as heavy as ever known. Corn is madein July and 
August, north of the Obio River, and good weather 
from July 1 to August 15, with no very early frost, will 
make a good crop in spite of the difficulty of getting it 
started. More is to be hoped from tbis crop this year than 
from any other ; but it bas yet to make nearly all of its 
growth and encounter the dangers of drought and frost. 

The Department of Agriculture reports for the whole 
United States an increase of a little more than 8 per cent. 
in cotton acreage, which is a large gain. By far the larger 
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part of this is in the Southwest—7 percent. gain in Arkansas, 
8in Texas and 5 in Louisiana, 2 in Mississippi,3 in Alabama, 
| in Georgia and 2 in South Carolina. There is a decrease 
of 1 per cent. in Tennessee and Florida, and of 10 per cent. 
in the very small acreage of Virginia and Missouri. The 
amount of increase is 504 thousands of acres, of which in- 
crease more than two-thirds is in Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, which have this year 38 per cent. of the 
total acreage of the United States. The season has 
been late and too cold and wet, and the average condition is 
reported as 86 June 1, against 89 last year, which latter 
was the lowest condition at that time for several years, It 
did not prevent, however, an exceptionally large yield, and 
much the largest total production on record. The cotton 
states have not so much grain acreage as last year. 

The Department reports an increase of 4 per cent. in the 
acreage of oats (18,500,000 last year), and its average con- 
dition 96; an increase of 5 per cent. in barley (2,272,000 
acres last year), and its average condition 97. 

In every crop the percentage of increase in acreage is 
larger than in wheat; and the average condition is also 
better, and generally good, so far as is yet developed, which 
isnot far. This is fortunate ; for, if other crops promised 
no better than wheat, especially winter wheat, the prospect 
abead would be anything but cheerful. They were all bad 
in 1881; all but corn were govd last year ; but corn is an 
immense exception. 


The Late Chester W. Chapin. 


Chester W. Chapin, for many years the foremost of New 
England railroad men, died at bis home in Springfield 
Mass., June 10, in his eighty-{ifth year. For five years past 
he has been out of active business, and for several months 
has been in failing health, but his death came suddenly at 
last, as the result of a paralytic stroke. 

Mr. Chapin was born at Ludlow, Mass., in 1798, and was 
the son of a prosperous farmer. He was one of a large fam_ 
ily, however, and asa boy had his full share of the hard 
work and strict training which were the usual lot of New 
England boys in those early days. He had a little more 
than the usual education, tor after attending the district 
school he wentfor a season tothe academy at Westfield, 
then a school of high standing. The death of his father com- 
pelled bim to take care of himself, and his first venture was 
hauling stone with a yoke of oxen for the first mill built at 
what was then called Chicopee Street, now the large man- 
ufacturing town of Chicopee. And here it may be said that 
Mr. Chapin’s life was curicusly illustrative of the growth 
of modern transporiation facilities, as he passed by gradual 
steps from the position of driver of the primitive ox-cart 
up to a railroad presidency. In fact, a full biography 
would be a history of the growth of transportation in New 
England. 

On reaching his majority, he worked for a short time as 
assistant to an elder brother, then a hotel keeper in Spring- 
field, as a teamster and asa partner in a country store, and 
then as agent for the stage line between Springfield and 
Boston. Finally, with Horatio Sergeant, he formed the 
firm of Sergeant & Chapin, which owned the stage lines 
between Hartford and Springfield, between Spriugfield and 
Northampton and the great mail line which ran up the Con- 
necticut Valley from Hartford to Brattleboro. His large 
stage interests, however, did not prevent him from seeing 
that better means of transportation were sure to come, and 
when the possibility of steamboat navigation on the Con- 
necticut was demonstrated, about 1830, Sergeant & Chapin 
went largely into the steamboat business. By their active 
competition they drove off all rivals, and soon had their 
boats in all the river trade. In tkcse days there was a 
number of small boats employed, running so as to avoid the 
obstructions to navigation, the trips being from Hartford to 
South Hadley Falls; from South Hadley to Miller’s Falls; 
thence to Bellows Falls: from Bellows Falls to White River, 
and from White River to Wells River, beyond which navi- 
gation was impossible. These boats were very profitable, 
and by 1833 or thereabouts, Mr. Chapin was already con- 
sidered a rich man for that time. 

With his usual foresight he was one of the first to recog- 
nize the great possibilities of the railroad ; and as his stage 
ownership had not kept him from advocating the introduc- 
tion of steamboats, so his steamboat interests did not pre- 
vent him from seeing that the railroad must finally drive 
out its predecessors. He was a stockholder and director of 
the Hartford & New Haven road, and was the chief advo- 
cate of its extension from Hartford t» Springfield ; and it 
was chiefly due to his persistence that the line through Hart- 
ford was made continuous, in spite of the opposition of the 
Hartford people, who desired a break in the line and a stage 
transfer, in order to secure to their town the benefits which 
were then supposed to result from a transfer of passengers 
aud freight, With the completion of the road in 1844, he 
sold his river steamboats, which were taken to Maine, but 
did not quite give up his investments of that kind, for he 
retained until his death a large interest in the steamboat 
line between New Haven and New York. 

Mr. Chapin rapidly extend d his railroad investments, b:- 
coming a large stockholder and a director in the Western 
and the Connecticut River roads, and in 1850 he was chosen 
President of the latter company. His success as a railroad 
manager was so great that in 1854 he was chosen President 
of the Western Railroad Company, then in much need of a 
capable head. His first work was the repair and improve- 
ment of the road, which was then in very poor condition, 
and in a few years he bad practically rebuilt the line and 
made it one of the best in New England. 

Mr. Chapin had never believed in the old policy of short 





lines and many separate managements (which now, indeed, 
has very few advocates outside of New Hampshire), and he 
saw clearly that both for its own best advantage and for 
that of the public, the line from Boston to Albany should be 
under one management. For years he advocated consolida- 
tion against the stubborn opposition of the Boston & 
Worcester, and it was largely due to his efforts that the con- 
solidation of that road and the Western into the present 
Boston & Albany was brought about in 1867. He was 
chosen President of the consolidated company, and at once 
turned his attention to the extension of its terminal facilities 
in Boston and the extension of its through traffic. His suc- 
cess in these efforts and in the careful management which 
carried the company through the panic of 1872 and the 
succeeding years of depression without passing a dividend, 
is a matter of history. 

One episode of his management which cannot be passed 
without notice was the sale of the Springfield, Athol & 
Northeastern and the lease of the Ware River road, in both of 
which he held large interests, bought at a low rate, to the 
Boston & Albany Co. By both of these transactions he prof- 
ited largely, and a legislative committee in 1876 made a re- 
port censuring him for negotiating and approving as Presi- 
dent the Ware River lease, in which he had so largea 
personal interest. Mr. Chapin always claimed, however, 
that he had bought into these roads because he saw that 
they might be used to the detriment of his own company ; 
that he took no part in the negvtiations for the lease, and 
that the Boston & Albany had secured the roads on better 
terms than it could have done from any other owner. 

Politically, Mr. Chapin was always a democrat, but he was 
too much absorbed in his railroad work to take an active part 
in politics. In 1874, however, he was elected to Congress 
by a considerable majority in a strongly republican district. 
He served one term very acceptably, but retired without 
regret, when in 1876 the district returned to its former 
party allegiance, and he was defeated. 

Besides holding the presidency of the Boston & Albany, 
Mr. Chapin was a director for a number of years in the 
Connecticut River Co.; for many years and up tothe time 
of bis death he was a director in the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, and, until a few weeks since, in the New York 
Central & Hudson River, also. 

In 1878, after 24 years of continuous servic, he retired 
from the presidency of the Boston & Albany, chiefly on 
account of his advancing age, for he was then in his 
eightieth year. He was succeeded by Mr. D. Waldo Lin- 
coln, of Worcester, long Vice-President, but on Mr. Lincoln’s 
death the presidency came back to Springfield, Mr. Wm. 
Bliss succeeding to the office. 

Mr. Chapin’s wife, to whom he was married 63 years ago, 
survives him. His oldest son died several years ago, but he 
leaves three living children, Chester W. Chapin, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the New York & New Haven Steamboat Co., and 
two daughters, one the wife of Wm. Bliss, now President of 
the Boston & Albany, and the other the wife of James A. 
Rumrill, Vice-President of the same company. 

It isa curious fact, and an illustration of his character, 
that in early life his health was not good, and it was only by 
careful living and strict regulation of his habits that he was 
able to live so long and busy a life. 

Personally, Mr. Chapin was a strong and able man. Al- 
though he desired wealth and was successful in acquiring it, 
he was never aspeculator in the present meaning of the 
word. He was devoted to his business and sought always 
for its advancement by hard work and careful study of its 
possibilities. He was far-sighted and quick to grasp the 
possibilities of a new scheme, and he made very few bad 
investments either for himself or his road. 

‘Lo the employés of the road he wasa strict master, with 
very little mercy for an incompetent or careless man. Not 
always agreeable in his manners, he was nevertheless a just 
man to his subordinates, promoting them generally accord_ 
ing to merit, and few great roads have so many men who 
have grown up and grown old in their service as has the 
Boston & Albany. 

Not an engineer ora railroad builder, Mr. Chapin must 
take high rank as a railroad manager and organizer, and his 
death removes one of the ablest of those early railroad men 
under whose care our present system of transportation has 
so rapidly grown from its childhood to full maturity. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Iai’road Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the layivg of track on new railroads as follows: 

Indiano, Illinois d& Iowa.—Extended from Shelby, Ind., 
east to Nortb Judson, 27 miles. 

Kennebunk & Kenncbunkport.—Completed from Kenne- 
bunk station to Kennebunkport, Me., 44 miles. 


Northern Pacific.—Extended westward to Helena, Mon., 
18 miles. The Western Division is extended from Jocko 
eastward into Montana, 26 miles. 

Phi'adelphia & Reading.—The Shamokin, Sunbury & 
Lewisburg Branch is completed from Shamokin, Pa., north- 
west to West Milton, 31 miles. 

Texas & St. Louis.—Extended from White River, Ark., 
southwest 33 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Union Pacific.—This company’s Oregon Short Line is 
extended from Shoshone, Idaho, west 3614 miles. 

This is a total of 176 miles of new railroad, making 1,830 
miles thus far this year, against 3,677 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1882, 1,754 miles in 1881, 1,613 
miles in 1880, 682 miles in 1879, 432 miles in 1878, 583 
miles in 1877, 687 miles in 1876, 312 milesin 1875, 570 
miles in 1874, and 1,271 miles in 1878. 


THE NUMBER OF FURNACES IN BLAsT is reported by the 
Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association to 
have been 351 on the 1st of June last, out of a total of 688 
in the United States, against 417 out of 687 Jan. 1—a re- 
duction of 66, or 16 per cent., within five months. Of 
these 66, 24 are antbracite, 18 bituminous and 24 charcoal 
furnaces, a reduction of 15 per cent. in anthracite, of 14.2 
per cent. in bituminous, and of 1814 per cent. in charcoal 
furnaces. It should be remembered that there is always a 
large number of furnac s out of blast, and it is not so 
much the large proportion (51 per cent.) out of blast 
now that indicates the bad condition of the industry, 
as the large reduction since the beginning of the year, 
when already there had been a large reduction in the 
price of pig, but only 39.3 per cent. of the furnaces were out 
of blast. And all these figures douhtless exaggerate the re- 
duction of pig iron production. The furnaces blown out are 
usually those in which the costof making pig is greatest, 
and these are chiefly the older and smaller ones, while the 
larger ones continue. The blast furnaces statistics would be 
much more valuable were capacity given, as well as the 
numbers of furnaces. Some produce five times as much as 
others. The average production per furnace existing at the 
end of the year was but 6,727 long tons last year, an aver- 
age of but 18.4 tons per day. Several furnaces will produce 
five times as much as this average, though not for 365 days 
in the year probably. 

Of the 66 furnaces that have blown out since Jan, 1, 22 
are in Pennsylvania (which has 275 furnaces), and 21 in 
Ohio (which has but 93). Mr. Swank has made his report 
much more significant, however, by obtaining reports of the 
furnaces which are to be blown out soon, There are 5 of 
them in Ohio, 13 in Pennsylvania, and 27 in the whole 
United States. The Obio furnaces seem to have felt the re- 
duction of profits especially. There are now but 44 per cent. 
of them in blast against 49 in the whole country and 59 in 
Pennsylvania. In the Hocking Valley only 4 out of 14 are 
in blast, in the Hanging Rock region 21 out of 38, in 
the Mahoning Valley 8 out of 18, elsewhere in the state 8 
out of 23. In the states further west, where there are 81 
furnaces, 32 are in blast; 8 have blown out, but 2 others 
have blown in since Jan. 1. The districts of considerable 
production where the largest proportions of furnaces are 
still ia blast are Allegheny County, Pa., 8714 per cent. ; the 
Lehigh Valley, 7414 per cent. : the Lower Susquehanna 
Valley, 72 per cent. In the two Virginias 33 out of 52 are ~ 
out of blast ; in the other Southern states 34 out of 67, or 
about the average of the country. 

Eleven months before July 1, 1882, the Jron Age reported 
434 out of 741 furnaces in blast, or 5814 per cent. of the 
whole number. It will be noticed that this is 54 more 
furnaces than the Secretary of the Iron and Steel Associ- 
ation found in existence Jan, 1 following. The difference is 
probably chiefly due to the Jron Age including all furnaces 
that did not report, many of which may have been 
abandoned permanently some time before, as several 
are every vear, even in prosperous times. Mr. Swank, 
for instance, finds six furnaces abandoned from 
Jan. 1 to June 1, the gain of one being due to the comple- 
tion of seven new ones meanwhile. The Jron Age 
reported 437 furnaces out of 729 in blast July 1, 1881. 
Thus June 1 this year the number in blast was 19 per cent. 
less than last year and 19% per cent. less than in 1881. But 
previously to 1880 this number was much less than now— 
277 in 1879, 248 in 1878 and 259 in 1877. What is re- 
markable is that so many furnaces could be closed in the 
last five months with so little apparent distress and shock to 
industry. 








CHICAGO THROUGH RaIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the 
week ending June 7, for four successive years, have been: 


1881. 1882. 1883. 


1880. 
TOMBS. oscsvecccse esses 40,029 26,762 26,093 


Thus the shipments this year were nearly the same as 
last, but were 35 per cent. less than in 1881 and 19 per 
cent. less than in 1:80. The rate was the same as this 
year in 1882 and 1881, and a fifth higher in 1880. The 
movewent is decidedly light, when, as receipts at Chicago 
have greatly improved, they might be expected to be larger. 
But the movement by lake is light also,and the railroads 
are getting their full proportion of the grain, the only 
freight for which the vessels compete much. 

Of the shipments of the week this year 11.7 per cent. 
went by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 16.9 by the Michigan 
Central, 18.2 by the Lake Saore, 29 by the Fort Wayne, 
14.2 by the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, and 10 per 
cent, by the Baltimore & Obio. Thus the two Vanderbilt 
roads carried 35.1 of the whole (10.4 less than their share), 
and the two Pennsylvania roads 43.2 (7.7 per cent. more 
than their share). The Chicago & Grand Trunk has not 
carried so small a proportion before for a long time. 

For several successive weeks the shipments have been, in 
tons: 





- -_—— Weeks ending-———_—————_—_ ——_ — 
Apr. 21. Apr. 30. May.7. May 14. May.21. May 31. June 7. 
33,668 35,525 40,482 36,270 26,677 25,054 26,093 
The shipments have been substantially stationary for the 
ast three weeks, but stationary nearly at the lowest level, 
while the amount of produce in the West is so much greater 
than last year that better results might be expected. 
Receipts continue to increase in Chicago, and the shipments 
will probably feel them soon. fe 
For the week ending June 9, the imperfect report from 
Chicago makes the shipments of flour, grain and provisions 
28,142 tons, against 21,764 in the corresponding week of 
last year, and 22,348 in the previous week of this year. 





Last week 1,814 tons were shipped by the Nickel Plate. 
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A Trunk Link PASSENGER WAR is much talked of by 
some of the newspapers as likely to result from the with- 
drawal of the Michigan Central’s through cars from the 
Great Western. There are no signs of such a contest any- 
where except in the newspapers. The concentration of the 
Michigan Central traffic on the Canada Southern has 
always been expected as the result of the lease ; that is 
what it was made for; and we may say that it became 
almost inevitable from the day of the union of the Great 
Western with the Grand Trunk. The passenger traffic is much 
less important than the freight, and if the Grand Trunk 
were to make a fighting matter of the interruption of inter- 
changes, we should expect it to have been moved thereto by 
the diversion of the freight, which has been almost total ever 
since November, when the division under the ‘‘Scottaward” 
terminated, by which the Great Western”road received 50 
per cent. of the Michigan Central freight. But a change 
in the route of freight shipments does not strike the imagin- 
ation of the enterprising newspaper man, and it is entirely 
in that imagination that nine-tenths of the rumors of rail- 
road wars have their source. There has been, we understand, 
absolutely no complaint against the Michigan Central for 
the changes in its passenger service. It shortens the time of 
one train from Chicago to New York by one hour, but this 
makes it so much nearer to the time of the Pennsylvania’s 
fast train that, with the fare $5 less, it may be expected to 
take some of its passengers, especially as it lands the passen- 
ger on the New York side of the Hudson. By the Pennsy!l- 
vania you leave Chicago at 5 p. m., and reach New York at 
7:30 p. m.; by the Michigan Central you leave Chicago half 
an hour earlier and reach New York an hour and a half 
later, but stillin good time for a full night’s sleep. Hereto- 
fore this train left Chicago at 3:30; now it leaves at 4:30. 
This may result in causing the other roads to put on similar 
trains. But if there is no higher price charged for this fast 
train, we should expect it to take too many passengers from 
the other trains and become unwieldy. 








CANAL RatEs have fallen 14 cent more this week, to 3% 
cents a bushel for corn and 4 for wheat from Buffalo to 
New York, which is within 14 cent of the lowest rates on 
record, but, of course, are better for the boatmen by the 
cent a bushel of tolls that they had to pay till this year. 

Lake rates have advanced 44 cent, to 214 cents for corn 
and 2% for wheat from Chicago or Milwaukee to Buffalo. 

Ocean rates have fallen 14d., to 2d. per bushel for grain 
by steam from New York to Liverpoel. 

The present cost of shipping a bushel of wheat from Chi- 
cago by water to Liverpool, exclusive of the transfer at New 
York, is about 114 cents per bushel. 





Ten Years of a Railroad Commission. 


IL. 

Meanwhile the Commission continued its recommendations 
to the railroads to reduce their rates, and supported its 
views by cogent arguments, ‘diffusing a better knowledge of 
the operation of railroads and giving direction to public 
opinion so as to produce an effect upon the corporations. 
The railroad managers, while generally receiving the 
recommendations with respect, and in some instances making 
concessions, replied that a reduction such as was suggested 
would be injurious to them, alleging that with existing 
rates they only pay operating expenses and fair dividends. 
In their investigation of this matter of operating expenses, 
the commissioners, at the outset, found that it was impossi- 
ble to obtain from the returns, as then made, any satisfac- 
tory results, and that, for the purposes of comparison, the 
returns of the various roads were simply absurd. The 
method of keeping accounts differed widely, and the 
items of operating expenses were not limited by any 
common rule, but embraced expenditures for permanent im- 
provements according to the policy of each management. 
Moreover, the returns were often made with evident want 
of care and thorough book-keeping, the return of a road for 
one year upon comparison with that of the preceding year 
sometimes showing marked discrepancies. The form of re- 
turns was improved, and a careful and laborious analysis 
was made of each report and corrections required. By this 
means somewhat more satisfactory returns were obtained. 
Still they were not what was desired for the purposes of 
comparison by students of the railroad problem. — 

The board then recommended that a uniform system of 
accounts should be required by law. Uniformity and pub- 
licity, it was argued, would lead to a solution of the cost of 
transportation on the several roads, and the average cost 
would make a just comparison of different modes of opera- 
tion possible and supervision intelligent. The public would 
thus be enabled to understand better the financial condition 
of the corporations and the reasonableness of rates and 
fares, and the railroad managers could better see in what 
direction they could improve their methods. 

The Legislature, whose authority was necessary to enforce 
such a measure, adopted this recommendation, and a law 
was passed authorizing the board to prescribe a system of 
accounts which every corporation operating a railroad was 
required to follow. Under the provisions of this act the 
Commission appointed an experienced railroad accountant 
as Supervisor of Railroad Accounts and Returns, and by a 
conference with the auditors of the principal roads of the 
state a system was agreed upon to which all the corporations 
were required to conform. 

To secure more completely the advantages of such a sys- 
tem it was desirable that it should be adopted in the neigh- 
boring states with the railroads of which those of Massachu- 
setts were connected and were doing a joint business. Ac- 
cordingly the commissioners of adjoining states, including 











the State Engineer of New York, were invited to join in 
recommending the adoption of such a uniform system. The 
Commission had repeatedly dwelt upon the snbject in its 
reports and had urged it with so much force, as the first re- 
quisite and basis of any intelligent supervision or reform, 
that it received attention in other states, and at a conven- 
tion of the commissioners of a number of states, east and 
west, a committee of experts prepared a general system of 
railroad book-keeping, and a more concise return, which 
was substantially adopted in most of the states represented 
in the convention. This system left the details of book-keep- 
ing and accounts to the corporations as they should con- 
sider best adapted to their business and mode of operation, 
and required only that the operating expenses and expendi- 
tures for permanent improvements should be uniformly 
carried to certain general accounts. 


One of the special duties of the board was to investigate 
railroad accidents, with a view to ascertaining the cause 
of and responsibility for each, in order that, by 
legislation or otherwise, similar accidents might 
be prevented, or at least rendered less frequent. Early 
in the history of the Commission occurred the terrible 
Revere disaster on the Eastern Railroad, in which thirty- 
one persons were killed and sixty or more wereinjured. At 
that time many of the appliances and methods of operation 
now in general use had been adopted only to a very limited 
extent, and inthis respect the railroads of Massachusetts, 
though generally operated with care, were not abreast with 
those of some other states. The telegraph was scarcely 
used; the block system was unknown; train brakes had not 
been tried; the discipline of employés was lax; loose coup- 
lings and weak platforms were conducive to telescoping in 
case of collision or derailment; crude and ineffectual signals 
were still in use. The accident at Revere awoke the man- 
agers of the large traffic to the risk they incurred not only 
of sacrificing human life but of draining their treasuries by 
the payment of damages. 


The commissioners, having thoroughly investigated the 
accident, took advantage of the aroused sense of danger and 
responsibility to earnestly recommend improvements in the 
methods of operation, the use of new appliances and a 
revision and thorough enforcement of rules. Not only was 
the Revere accident investigated, but the board inquired 
into the causes of other train accidents, drawing from them 
lessons of value at that juncture. In this connection it did 
a good work in refuting the charge, then quite common, and 
still supposed by some to be well-founded, that such an 
accident as that at Revere could notoccur on any European 
road, and that train accidents in this country are both much 
more frequent and more fatal than in Europe. By official 
reports and statistics it was shown that neither of these 
assertions was true, and, so far as the Massachusetts roads 
were concerned, that the proportion of passengers killed and 
injured to the whole number carried during a period of ten 
years was smaller than in Great Britain, and about the sam, 
as in Belgium. 

With the co-operation of the managers of some of the prin- 
cipal roads, a new and more efficient code of rules was 
agreed upon, and its adoption recommended to all the roads 
in the state—a recommendation that was complied with so 
far as applicable to their traffic. The Commission further 
urged upon the managers a better construction of passenger 
cars, the use of train brakes operated from the locomotive 
@ more general use of the telegraph, the adoption of the 
block system , and other improvements which had been test_ 
ed elsewhere. These recommendations were received at 
first with more or less doubt of their feasibility or wisdom 
by the managers, but gradually many of them were intro- 
duced, and probably at a much earlier date than they would 
have been had not the Commission exerted a constant in- 
fluence in that direction. 

To the Eastern Railroad the result of the accident and the 
investigation was a change of management and a more 
progressive policy. The new management adopted all the 
improvements recommended by the Commission—better car 
construction, Miller platform and couplers, train brakes, an 
electric block system and more perfect discipline of em_ 
ployés. Without doubt the Revere disaster was the primary 
cause of the financial difficulties in which the company 
afterwards became involved ; but it could have safely borne 
the heavy damages and the large expense of its extensive 
improvements bad not the ambitious enterprise of the man- 
agement led it into schemes of extension and connections 
which proved disastrous. The traveling public, however, 
derived no small advantage from the liberal action of the 
Eastern Railroad, for in its improvements it was an exam- 
ple which public opinion demanded should be followed by 
other roads. 

One of the functions of the Commission was to give its 
aid and advice in matters of legislation besides those initi- 
ated by itself. On all general propositions concerning rail- 
roads coming before the Legislature by petition or orders of 
inquiry, the committees having those subjects in charge 
consulted the board, and many matters were specially re- 
ferred to it for report as to the expediency of legislation and 
the framing of bills. In this province, which might per- 
haps be considered its most important one, the Commission 
has rendered great service, both to the public and the cor- 
porations, by preventing crude and unwise legislation, and 
advocating with cogent reasons such laws as intheir judg- 
ment would promote the interests of the people and the rail? 
roads. By its efforts a general law for the incorporation of 
railroad companies was passed, and the legislative commit- 
tees were relieved of much labor and saved from a waste of 
time in considering the projects of parties who desired to 
obtain “strategic charters” and competitive routes on 
paper, as well as dona fide and legitimate enterprisés. It also 





secured general provisions of law for the settlement of many 
other questions which else would have required special legis- 
lation in numerous cases. 

One result of the conferences and discussions with the 
legislative committees was to convince legislators that such 
a Commission was a better tribunal for hearing and deter- 
mining many questions relating to railroads than the Gen- 
eral Court could possibly be. Hence, while the board never 
sought to extend its jurisdiction, its powers and duties were 
from time to time enlarged till they are so interwoven with 
the railroad system of the state thatif the Commission were 
abolished a complete revision of the general railroad law 
would be required. 


While aiming by general recommendations to secure im- 
provement in the management of railroads, and to promote 
the common interests of the public by increased facilities, 
lower rates and safer transportation, the Commission was 
designed especially to be a tribunal for redressing griev- 
ances, and parties who had such grievances were invited to 
present complaints or petitions fora hearing. At first such 
complaints were comparatively few, but as the board be- 
came better known as an impartial tribunal which rec- 
ognized the obligations as well as_ the rights 
of the corporations, the applications for re- 
dress became more frequent. Parties who bad just 
causs of complaint were satisfied, for although the Commis- 
sion had power only to ‘‘ recommend,” the grounds of its re- 
commendations were stated so forcibly that with the weight 
of public opinion in their favor there was hardly one but 
was promptly complied with by the railroad managers in 
terms or by some arrangement equally satisfactory to the 
petitioners, On the other hand the corporations found that 
unjust complaints and unreasoyable petitions were dismissed 
with no less cogent arguments, and that the Commission was 
in effect a buffer to moderate the shock of collision between 
them and an exacting or indignant public. Being neither 
politicians, nor partisans, nor representatives of any 
“league ” or special interest, the commissioners thoroughly 
examined all questions submitted to them, and the conclu- 
sions at which they arrived by their impartiality won the 
respect if not always the entire acquiescence of all parties, 
Moreover they were men whom no one dared to approach 
with a corrupt purpose. 

The reports of the hearings and decisions printed with the 
annual report of the board comprise but a small part of the 
eases actually presented and settled. Many complaints 
made verbally or by letter were adjusted by an informal 
interview or correspondence with railroad officials, and 
occasionally petitioners were forced to admit that what they 
asked was unreasonable. Moreover, railroad managers not 
infrequently applied to the Commission for advice in 
matters affecting their rights and obligations, and this was 
given in a like informal manner and with good results. 

To keep themselves informed of the condition of the rail- 
roads, the commissioners made annual, and when necessary 
more frequent, examinations of every road in the state. 
When the board was first established it was supposed by 
railroad managers and the public that these examinations 
would be mere junketing excursions, comprising a good 
deal of pleasure with very little work; but the commis- 
sioners soon corrected this impression, so far at least as 
railroad officials were concerned, and the examinations 
became laboriousand thorough. Track and road bed, every 
bridge and station, shops and terminals were inspected in 
company with the experts of the road, and criticism and 
commendation were impartially expressed, and advice and 
suggestions were offered and in most cases were promptly 
followed. Sometimes experts were employed, and in 
special cases sharp reports were made, demanding immedi- 
ate improvements to secure the safety of travelers. 

After a service of ten years Mr. Adams retired from the 
board. The experieace of those ten years tested the value 
of a railroad commission established ‘on a basis which he had 
advocated, and whose policy and proceedings he had in the 
main directed. It is not tobe inferred, however, that the 
other members of the Commission were mere ciphers in de- 
termining its action. Those who served the greater part of 
that period heartily co-operated with him; all important 
matters were freely discussed, and after an interchange of 
views the Commission almost invariably acted as a unit. 

And what had the Commission accomplished? In gen- 
eral, it had by its reports and decisions contributed largely 
to a better knowledge of the various railroad questions that 
arose, and had given direction to public opinion so as to 
exert a constant influence upon railroad managers, and 
make it a force in securing reforms, while at the same time 
it had brought about a better understanding of the mutuay 
relations of the corporations and the public. It had, more- 
over, established itself in the confidence of the people as a 
tribunal for the redress of grievances and the correction of 
abuses. 

Specificaliy it had held the railroad companies to obedi- 
ence to the laws; it had procured the passage of a general 
law for the charter of railroad companies, to the great 
relief of the Legislature, and it had successfully advocated 
the passage of other laws for the benefit alike of the public 
and the corporations, while it had also with equal] success 
opposed unwise and ill considered legislation, Without 
authority to regulate rates or prevent discrimination, its 
recommendations had been followed in many instances by a 
voluntary reduction by the companies, and equal terms to 
all parties for like service. It had exposed fraud and mis- 
management in several schemes for the construction of new 
roads, and had secured a uniformity of accounts and returns 
which made its statistics of value to interested parties, and 
rendered the detection of fraudulent or unwise management 
more easy. It had investigated accidents and 
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fixed the responsibility therefor, whether on the corpora- 
tions or their agents, and it had hastened the introduction of 
a better equipment and the aloption of appliances for the 
safety of travelers. It had secured better accommodations 
and facilities for many places, and had redressed many 
grievances of individuals and communities. And it had ac- 
complished its work without creating or encouraging apy 
violent antagonism between the people and the corporations, 
but, on the contrary, had rendered their relations more 
harmonious and satisfactory. Certain rules of action were 
early laid down by the Commission and were consistently 
followed, and sound principles applied to successive decisions 
came to be well established in its administration, and those 
decisions were in most cases accepted as final. 

With such results it may safely be asserted that the Massa- 
chusetts Commission has been a success and a benefit alike 
to the railroad corporations and the people, and the state 
has wisely continued it, gradually enlarging its powers and 
adding to its duties. And not till its character is essentially 
changed will there be any general desire to resort to a differ- 
ent method of supervision and control. 

Out of the complete system of railroads extending 
throughout the states of the Uniou broader questions arise 
which are beyond the jurisdiction of the state Commission. 
Whether those questions can be satisfactorily settled 
through intelligent supervision and the application of sound 
principles by a tribunal of like character to that we have 
described, but with a wider jurisdiction, is a problem that 
need not be here discussed. But within state lines there would 
seem to be no reason why tribunals like the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission may not redress many grievances, 
secure increased facilities and accommodations, and bring 
about more harmonious relations between the railroads and 
the people. Wm. A CRarFTs. 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 





In Switzerland in 1881 the average distance run per loco- 
motive was 16,039 miles; on the German railroads it was 
17,185; and on the Austro-Hungarian roads 16,010 miles. 
In this country by the last census it was 22,355 miles. Here, 
therefore, 100 locomotives do as much work as 131 in Ger- 
many, 139 in Switzerland and 140 in Austro-Hungary. 


Consu! Berthold, of Breslau, had a free pass given him as 
a director of the Breslau, Schweidnitz & Freiburg Railroad. 
He used it to secure free transportation for a part of the 
baggage of his wife and daughter when going to Marienbad. 
For this he was arrested and tried by acriminal court, 
charged with illegally obtaining a service worth $1.38. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for one 
week. He appealed, but in the higher court his sentence 
was confirmed. What if this were thus in America ? 





French railroad employés make avery numerous body 
in proportion to the length of the railroads, there being at 
the close of last year 193,893. Asthere are but about 16,000 
miles of road, this gives over 12 persons per mile of road, 
against 4,8 persons in this country by the census of 1880. 
A single French Company (the Paris, Lyons & Mediterra- 
nean, with about 3,682 miles of road) had 51,538 employés, 
and the Orleans company had 31 employés per mile of road. 
Of the whole number of railroad employés in France 14,065 
(7 per cent.) were women; and on one line 12 per cent, 
were women. __— 

In Australia recently, Wm. Thow, locomotive engineer, 
of South Australia, Henry Horniblow, locomotive superin- 
tendent, of Queensland, and W. E. Batchelor, locomotive 
superintendent, of Tasmania, were appointed a board to 
test and consider the relative merits of the Westinghouse 
and the Woods automatic brakes. Their report, dated Feb. 
10 last, says that they believe that the introduction of any 
automatic brake is dangerous unless the roads on which it 
is used are worked by the absolute block system. They 
report the result of 30 trial trips for each brake, showing 
that at speeds under 49 miles an hour the foot-tons of work 
done per second in destroying the motion of the train were, 
for 10 stops: 

Westinghouse... 571 568 535 544 650 725 509 488 453 478 
WO icc acenss 730 470 486 451 492 607 481 548 434 416 

In an eleventh test with the Woods brake the power de- 
veloped was 276 foot-tons. 

With experiments at higher speed the Westinghouse de- 
veloped a retarding power of 751 and 726 foot-tons per 
second, the Woods brake 540 and 376. The reporters say: 
‘Tt will be seen at once that the retarding efforts of the 
Westinghouse brake were in most of these experiments con- 
siderably greater than those of the Woods apparatus, and, 
taken as a whole, they are more uniform in their values.” 
Again they say: “It is easily perceived that when 
considered merely as a train-stopping apparatus, the West- 
inghouse brake is the more powerful and the more uniform 
in action of the two. It must also be stated that throughout 
the trials the Westinghouse brake had no failures ; it seemed 
always ready and willing to work.” The Woods brake, the 
report says, acted instantaneously, but not with its full 
power, and quickness of stops was sacrificed to smoothness 
of motion and the prevention of jerks to passengers.” 

One would hardly suppose from this that the conclusion 
of the report is that the Woods brake is to be preferred. 
The sole reason given is its greater simplicity. “There are 
10 moving pieces in the Woods apparatus, all simple and 
Strong;and in the Westinghouse there are 33 moving 
pieces to effect the same purpose, many of them complicated 
and frail.” The reporters say that a much larger experi- 
ence than they have had would have been necessary to 
enable them to pronounce with the fullest confidence a 
definite opinion of these brakes; and apparently the ex- 
perience of some thousands of’ trains in America and 


“rope for ten years past was not thought worth consider- 
ing by them. . - ‘ ° 5 : 





Oontributions. 





“ Accommodations” in Sleeping and Parlor Cars. 





New York, June 8, 1883. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The letter with the above caption, which appears in your 
issue of to-day, is an amusing illustration of the old saying, 
‘*Tt makes a good deal of difference whose ox is gored.” 

““N ” pities “a tired wheelman” who was obliged to sleep 
with his nose in contact with a drummer’s coat in a Wagner 
car. Quite right. But he resents being obliged himself to 
leave a Wagner car in order to enjoy his cigar. Quite right 
again, so far as the car company undertakes to maintain a 
section for smokers; but all wrong, say I, for “N ” and for 
the company to force tobacco smoke on women and children, 
and men who, like myself, are capable of being nauseated 
by it. 

I travel but little, and it was a new and dismal experience, 
on returning to New England last year for Thanksgiving, 
to encounter a ‘‘ smoking section” in a parlor car. The 
name is a misnomer, for the smoke goes everywhere, and I 
do not remember a more oppressive ride—of some eight 
hours, owing to the heavy traffic at that season—than I was 
then made to endure, though seated in the body of the car. 
Cannot something be said of the ‘‘smali meanness” of 
selling sections of parlor cars for the benefit of all-pervading 
nuisances ? UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 








Road-Masters and Section Foremen. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I am glad to notice that the track foremen are coming 
out with good, strong, practical views in regard to the best 
methods of maintaining track. 

Your correspondent, however, has in some respects over- 
stepped the bounds of his particular line in giving new rules 
for elevating curves. In article of May 4, Railroad 
Gazette, he tells his brother trackman that he must elevate 
one inch to each degree of curvature. 

Now, this is contrary to the best rules of practice, and is 
not a proper mean for elevation. One-half inch per degree 
is calculated for a speed of 35 miles per hour, and practice 
shows that the elevation is perfectly safe for a speed of 45 
miles per hour and more; if you elevate beyond this you do 
it at the expense of your freight tr@ffic. His rule also for 
beginning the elevation is not the best. The best rules for 
these points, I venture to say, will be found on pages 176- 
182 of the ‘‘Roadmaster’s Assistant.”? His rules for obtain- 
ing the length of lead are given in the same book on page 
40, and the rule for cross-over tracks will be found on page 
171 of same book, demonstrated by Robert French, now 
Chief Engineer of the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Rail- 
road. 

In your issue of May 25 there are also two communica- 
tions; the first from ‘* Rea,” I think takes too strongly the 
side of the ‘‘ ideal” road-master. If I must choose between 
an educated engineer without knowledge of track, and an 
earnest, hard-fisted, industrious and early-rising foreman to 
promote to road-master, for the economical management of 
a road I should choose the latter. For the education of the 
former will cause the company more loss from his lack of 
practical knowledge than his theoretical knowledge will 
produce advantage. 

Give me a teachable, industrious, studious, faithful and 
ambitious foreman; one who has watched and walked the 
track in rain, sleet, snow and bitter cold, night after night; 
who has picked, shoveled, leveled, lined and ditched, and 
who does not despise the use of instruments which enable 
him to reach perfection, and who does not despise the science 
from which he obtains his practical rules, and I will show 
you a road-master in a short time equal to the best. The 
Chief Engineer should supply the technical knowledge for 
him: and thus you open an avenue for those noble fellows 
who are ambitious to excel, and who make sacrifices for it. 

It is not wise to ignore them and require a technical 
education for each one; if so, let it be required that the 
»oducated man stand also years of toil, exposure and danger; 
then he will have had both experiences, which furnishes the 
highest type of a road-master, who will in time be fitted for 
superintendent, manager, director, president, or anything 
else to which be may be called. 

Waterman Stone gives arule for distance from frog to point 
of switch, which is erroneous, in that he makes the switch rail 
a straight line. The true rule for getting frog distance is 
found in “‘ Roadmaster’s Assistant.” The simplest practical 
rule in the world is, distance equal to proportion of frog 
multiplied by twice the gauge of track ; thus 1 to 10 frog 
5 ft. gauge—10 x 5x 2=100. This gives a curve from 
heel of switch to point of frog. The switch rail of course 
varies with the proportion of frog. The ‘‘ Roadmaster’s 
Assistant” has tabies for all gauges now in use. 

I do not write this to discourage or find fault with your 
correspondent, but to prevent misapprehension. 

A healthy method of teaching is to tell just how a thing 
should be done ; the unhealthy is to tell how such and such 
a road-master or engineer does not know how to do it. 

L. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Reading the communication in the Gazette of May 25 re- 
called to mind several experiences with road-masters ‘‘ made 
out of college graduates.” Ido not wish to be understood 
as objecting to educated men or scientifically trained men, 
being fully aware of the advantage of a technical education, 
but that men who have no practical experience to aid them 


in the application of their scientific training aré not a com- 
mercial success in operating railroads. The test of a man in 
business matters is not what he knows, but the results he 
can show. The stockholders want net earnings; they will 
tolerate fancy track, etc.,so long as the dividends come; 
once these stop they commence hunting for the cause and 
make comparisons, which are said to be odious; the man 
they are after will very likely think so. Investigation will 
show that roads operated by scientific methods alone are 
more expensive than those where science is tempered with a 
good proportion of bard common sense. The road may not 
present so pleasing an appearance to the eye as the other, 
but the essentials of good track, good machinery and good 
discipline will be fully equal to the more pretentious line. 


The “college graduate,” when he comes on a road, in too 
many cases, ‘thinks he knows it all.” The methods of 
doing work are criticised. ‘‘So-and-so in his work on the 
subject directsits being done this way.” A young man of 
this class was appointed road-master of a line on a part of 
which were a number of open culverts. The road-master 
thought these culverts useless, and witbout making inquiry 
ordered the work trains to fill up all the open culverts, 
which was done; the road-master was just feeling good over 
his work when a rain storm came, and the water took out 
three miles of his track. He then for the first time realized 
what the open culverts were there for, and had to put (hem 
back. He learned something which his books did not teach, 
though the lesson cost bis employers a large sum of money. 

Another young man just from college was appointed road- 
master; he laid out a new yard, which looked very nice on 
paper. Tracks were laid in according to drawing. To 
avoid accidents from switches the main tracks through 
yard had no switches. It was a complete success until some 
foolish fellow of a switchman wanted to know ‘*‘ What use 
the yard was if there was no connections with main tracks.” 
Switches were laid out and put in according to revised 
drawings. In attempting to use them engines went off the 
track. The road-master said switches were all right, hav- 
ing been put in according to formula laid down in the 
books. Nodoubt formula was right, but the engines went 
off al) the same. Finally an order was given to section 
foreman ‘to go over yard and put in shape that it could be 
used,” which was done. 

The position of road-master was vacated for a short time» 
then another graduate appointed. He was more defici- 
ent, and would listen to suggestions and make inquiry. He 
met his fate in a side-track. The company wished to con- 
nect with another line in the centre of asmalltown. The 
space to work in was limited. He was ordered to lay out 
thetrack. After going over it with instruments he reported 
the track could not be put in unless more land was pur- 
chased. The surveying had shuwn the people what was 
contemplated, and of course the price of land went up to 
figures the company would not pay. The need of the track 
became more pressing ; the superintendent heard that one 
of the section-foremen had expressed his ability to put the 
track in ; he was given the order, and track was put down. 
Trains have been running over it for several years. Ina 
short time another graduate was appointed road-master, 
the company being determined to have the road offi- 
cered with scientifically trained men. He also came 
to grief on a side-track, which he was ordered to put in. 
After going over the ground with instruments he reported 
it could not be done. The matter rested for a time until 
the demand for the track became more urgent, when the 
supervisor was ordered to put it in, which he did success- 
fully. Here were two instances where scientifically edu- 
cated men failed and “trained brute force” succeeded. 
There was another instance where a graduate was put in 
charge of some new work. In laying the rails pieces of 
spike kegs were used between the ends of the rails for ex- 
pansion ; the iron was put down in cold weather. As the 
weather became warmer the engineer was urged to have 
the pieces of wood taken out, as it was dangerous for them 
toremain. He said ‘‘ the expansion would squeeze the wood 
up so no damage would ensue.” There finally arrived a 
very warm day, and three trains were off the track at the 
same time, derailed by ‘* track being out of line caused by 
expansion of rails.” 

It may be urged that the above are exceptional cases, but 
in looking back for a series of years I find it was the rule, 
there having been but one man who made a reputation and 
became prominent in the railroad world. 

‘‘Trained brute force” is anew phrase to me, and I rather 
like it. In looking back it is astonishing the vast number of 
distinguished men who were not scientifically trained or 
college graduates. Not being either, it must have been 
“brute force,” and how gloriously they have used it is 
shown not only in railroads but in the arts and sciences. It 
is to be regretted that, not being educated men, they were 
not gentlemen, that being the impression conveyed by your 
correspondent. 

The “ diplomatic mission ” of the average road-master is to 
lie some poor devil out of the value of a cow or a pig that 
has been killed on the track. 

‘That superintendent that has the best trained corps of 
subordinates will succeed best” is a solid fact—men so 
trained that they can meet an emergency promptly and 
effectually, who can handle, run with firmness and decision, 
and have them respect him ; who is trained to see every- 
thing under his charge, to note at once any neglect or defect 
and correct it, to look ahead and make prcvision for any 
emergency likely to occur, who will push his work and not 
wait to be pushed by it, who can politely listen to a bore 
when tired and hungry, and get rid of him without giving 
offense ; a man who can do his work without noise or bluster, 





whose influence is felt farther than seen or heard (some call 
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this personal magoetism)—all of this is education which 

cannot be taught by the school. Without it a man may 

succeed in office-work, but is sure to fail as an executive. 
xXxXxXX, 








Train Rules. 
VI. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO CONDU CTORS. 

Adhering to the same general principles as were followed 
in the station agents’ department we shall fiad that the 
various matters concerning which it is desirable to address 
conductors arrange themselves somewhat as printed below. 
Numbers 47 to 80, inclusive, include such rules as are 
applicable to ali conductors, passengers, freight, extra 
switching, ete., whether running on single or double track. 
Following these the rules (for all conductors) havirg reference 
especially to single track are placed by themselves, and 
then the directions concerning, respectively, freight and 
passenger trains. Among the rules purposely omitted 
bere, as being more appropriate to the time-table, are 
the directions as to which track to run oa, whether right 
or left hand (or in case of three or four track roads 
whether numbers 1, 2, 3 or 4), to never go ahead of time 
to stop before crossing another railroad, and as to who has 
authority to order certain grades of trains to carry red or 
green signals in front. Itis often desirable to have differ- 
ent degrees of strictness on different divisions of the same 
road, as to what irregular trains may be allowed to occupy 
the main track without an order from headquarters. There 
is doubtless much to be said in favor of directing each con- 
ductor always to show his special runuing orders toa brake- 
man, so as to provide for the conductor’s possible forgetful- 
ness, but having never seen the plan in practice I will drop 
the question for the present, hoping that we may hear from 
some one who knows of its merits. The chief trouble, 
though, with all rules being their enforcement, it would 
seem that such a one as this would not be the least trouble- 
some. 


It should, perhaps, have been mentioned earlier in this 
diserssion that a list of the gradesof officers is one of the 
things that is presupposed; no code is complete without it. 
It is also assumed that all switching, in fact, every move- 
ment of cars by the aid of an engine, on the main track, 
should be done only under the direction of a ¢onductor; that 
is to say, by a person who has read and understands the 
conductors’ rules and knows he isto be guided by them, 
and whom the management would trust in charge of a 
train. ~ 

TO CONDUCTORS. 


47. You are held responsible for the faithful perform- 
ance of their respective duties by all the persons under 
your charge, and for the safe and economical manage- 
ment of your train. In particular you must see that 
your brakemen are always well informed as to what pre- 
cautions they must observe in case the train breaks 
apart; also that the rear brakeman gues back with signal 
whenever the rule requires it. 

48. You must not permit avy person upon your 
train except in conformity to the directions o: the Di- 
vision Superintendent, General Passeuger Agent, Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent, General Freight Agent, or of some 
officer bigber than these. 

49. ou must report promptly to the Division Super- 
intendent all accidents to your train, and all other un- 
usual circumstances connected with it which it may be 
e:sential for him to know of in order for him to be fully 
posted about the business of the road. Report by wire 
when practicable, and the matter is of sufficient im- 
portance. 

50. You must be at the station at the beginning of 
each trip twenty minutes before the time fur departure 
uuless you bave leave from the station agent to come 
later, and you must come as much earlier as may be 
necessary tor the performance of any switching that 
may be iequired of you. 

51. You must report to the station agent before 
beginning each trip and on arrival at the end of it. 

52. You must, atthe beginning of each trip, see that 
your train issupplied with three red lanterns, two red 
fligs, twelve torpedoes, and as many white lanterns as 
there are train-men. Also with .... .... .... ..... 

53. At the beginning of each trip, and immediately 
after taking or leaving a car, you must know, either 
from personal examination or by the assurance of tbe 
company’s car inspector, that all the vebicles in your 
train*are in safe running order, and especially that 
ther@is a good brake on tne rear one. 

54. You must see that your train, especially the run- 
nivg gear, isexamined for the detection of any defect 
by yourself or your brakemen at such points as are 

~designated by a star (*) in the timetable. With extra 
trains this must b> attended to at the places designated 
for regular trains of similar kind. 

55. You must appoint one b akeman to remain on the 
rear var, and one to be on the outside of the train near 
the middle of it, at all times when itis in motion. 
Whenever the rear brakeman gees back with sigual you 
must see that another is put in bis place. 

56. You must never, except in emergency, run a train 
with less than the regular number of brakemen. 

57. On approaching any way station where you are 
liable to receive telegrapbic orders, you muss be near 
the forward end of the train, so that the station agent 
cawreadily communicate with both yoursclf and the 


engineman. 
58. You must never allow your train to obstruct a 
highway more than —— minutes at a time. 


59. Whenever you have charge of a red flag or light, 
you must be careful not to exbibit it unneces arily , or to 
any engineman whom it is not intended to stup. 

Rules 60 to 81, inclusive, are also addressed to conductors, 
but for lack of space they are not publi-hed this week, and 
for convenience’s sake the explanation and comment on the 
above rules are given here. 

The rule directing brakemen what to do in case the train 
breaks apart_ig found in a good many codes, and seems to be 
a proper subject for mention, but both the bri2f and the 
lengthy ones seem, when boiled down, to say simply—Use 
good judgment. When a train breaks in two, the trainmen 
must use what knowledge they have in their heads, having 





no time to repair to the caboose for a fresh supply; our 
efforts ought therefore to be directed to the construction of 
arule that will induce discussion among trainmen on this 
point, and so keep it fresh in their minds ; that will give 
them foresight instead of “hindsight.” This has beeu the 
aim in Rule 47, as above written. 

Rule 48 assumes of course that there will be no clashing 
among the higher officers in giving orders. ‘lhe General 
Freight Agent must give orders in regard to carrying per- 
sons with live stock, etc., on freight and mixed trains, and 
so he is included, but he of course would have his orders not 
to interfere with the passenger department. 

Rule 50 assumes for the sake of uniformity between the 
passenger and freight departments, that socalled yard- 
masters are station agents, which in reality they are, only 
their stations do not ‘always have the most euphonious 
names. 

Rule 51 is intended of cour-e to include a list of all the 
tools required on a train, but as state laws frequently cover 
this point, and different states require different tools, I have 
left the space blank. And when we bridge the Atlantic and 
so become more intimate with our British cousins, we shall 
perbaps add fusees to the list. 

Rute 54 refers to a duty which, if performed, results in 
many a small saving and not a few large ones, but which, 
in the absence of a positive reminder, it is very easy for 
brakemen to neglect when they might just as well be attend- 
ing toit. This neglect is especially easy when, at a water 
station, the caboose stops in the cooi shade’of a forest, and 
the cars extend out into the broiling sun. 

Whether passenger brakemen shall ride outside or in, and 
whether the whole or only a part of a freight gang shall be 
at all times on the outside of the cars, ure questions on which 
there is such a variety of opinion aud which are so greatly 
modified by local circumstances that it will perhaps be well 
not to occupy space in their discussion at present. Rule 55 
(first clause) embodies the two phases of the question that seem 
*o decide themselves the same way for all roads. Tke last 
clause of this rule assumes importance when we read of 
rear collisions that result from a rear brakeman’s leaving 
the train andthe middle man remaining ignorant cf the 
fact that he is responsible for the protection of the rear. 

Ruie 56 ought, perhaps, in many instances to have its last 
three letters printed in the blackest of large capitals, there 
is such a tendency to the employment of mere boys for the 
responsible and dangerous places referred to. Itis a satis- 
faction t> note in this capnection that one legislator, in Con- 
necticut, I believe, has had the courage and intelligence to 
propose a law prohibiting the employment of minors on 
trains ; but I fear he has failed of success, as I have seen no 
report of the passage of bis bill. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


‘rhe Rogers Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., are 
building several double-ender passenger engines for the 
Manbattan B-ach road. 

The Portland Co. in Portland, Me., is building two heavy 
passenger engines for the Maine Central road. They are 
specially intended to run the new Boston-Halifax fast trains 
between Portland and Bangor. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works in Dunkirk, N. Y., are 
building 10 narrow-gauge engines for the Tuledo, Cincin- 
nati & St. Louis road ; also 10 engines for the Lake Eris & 
Western road. 

The Terre Haute & Indianapolis shops in Terre Haute, 
Ind., are to build four shifting engines with 16 by 24 ia. 
cylinders. 

The Cincianati, New Orleans & Texas Puacifi: shops in 
Ludlow, Ky., have just completed several shifting engines 
with 17 by 24 in. cylinders and 49 in. driving wheels. 

The Dickson Manufacturing Co., in Scranton, Pa, last 
week delivered a beavy anthracite burning passenger engine 
to the Boston & Albany road. 


Car Notes. 


The Pullman shops at Pullman, IIl., have recantly deliv- 
ered 10 passenger cars to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton road. They recently completed two reclining chair cars 
for the Maine Central road. 

Tre Lima Car Works at Lima, O., are building 50 ca- 
booses for the Chicago & Atlantic road; also 50 box, 100 
flat and 350 coal cars for the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia road. : 

The Swissva!e Car Works at Swissvale, Pa., are building 
four parlor cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad, to run be- 
tween Philadelphia and sea-shore points this summer. 

The Cincinuati, New Ovleans Texas Pacific shops in 
Ludlow, Ky., are building 200 box cars, 100 of them being 
specially designed for the fruit trade. 

Tae Ohio Falls Car Co. in Jeffersonville, Ind., is building 
10 passenger curs for the Louisville & Nashville road. 

The Lake Erie & Western shops in Lima, O, have just 
finished four new passenger cars for the road. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co. in Dayton, O., 
has just completed two postal cars for the Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road. 

The Giloart Car Works in Baffalo, N. Y., have lately 
completed 150 coal and 5) flat cars for the Buffalo, New 
York & Philadelphia road, and have begun on an order for 
800 box, 100 stock and 200 coal cars for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. They are also building some 
freight cars for the Addison & Northern Pennsylvania road. 
Bridge Notes. 

The King Iron Bridge Co. in Cleveland, O., has taken a 
contract to build an iroa highway bridge over the Colorado 
River at Austin, Tex. It will have six spans, one of 160 
{t. and fiv- of 159 ft. each. 

Reeves Brothers having offered to build bridge works in 
Niles, O , on condition that grounds for the works bs given. 
The offer bas been accepted, and the money raised to pay 
for a suitable sight for the shops. 


Iron Notes. 


The Maumee Rolling Mill Co. in Toledo, O., is building a 
large roiling mill, which is to be finished about the end of the 
year. 

Lou-Ellen Furnace in Marshall, Tex., owned by the Mar- 
shall Car & Foundry Co., bas been thoroughly repaired, and 
went into blast last week, 

The commission appointed to select a sight for a govern- 





ment foundry visited Pittsburgh last week. From here the 
commission went to Johnstown and Philadelphia. Pitts- 
burgh was the first manufacturing city visited. The gentle- 
men comprising the commission are Commodore E. Simpson, 
U.S. N.; Capt. E. V. Matthews, U. 8. N.; Col. T. J. Bey- 
lor, Grdnance Corps, U. 8. A.; Gen. H. P. Abbot, Engineer 
Corps, U. 8. A.; Col. Samuel J. Eider, Artillery, U.S. A., 
and Lieutenant Wm. H. Jacques, U. 8. N.— American Man- 
ufacturer. 

It is said that the Puget Sound Iron Co. will soon begin to 
build a large rolling mill at Irondale, Washington. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


The Schultz Belting Co. in St. Louis rec:ntly made an- 
other large sbipment of its belting to France. 

The Pittsburgh Toul Co. is adding largely to its shops in 
Allegheny, Ps., in order to keep up with its orders. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Co. is building 8,0CO feet 02 link 
belting to go to China. During the week the company has 
taken contracts amounting to $13,000 to furvish two flour- 
ing mills in Indiana. They are placing in the Indianapolis 
Car & Manufacturiscg Co.’s works a third conveyer and a 
grain elevator and conveyer with 60-ft. centres in Hobart & 
Snyder’s elevator at Cherokee, Ia. —Chicago Industrial 
World. 

The Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. in C icago has re- 
cently shipped s2veral large lots of wire rope to Mexico to 
fill orders. 

The Jobn H. McGowan Co., manufacturers of pumps, 
etc., in Cine:mnati, gives notice that it is notin any way em- 
barrassed, has no suits pending against it and no judgments 
rendered. This notice is made necessary by the financial 
troubles of a firm having a very similar name. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is steady at $38 to $39 per ton at 

miil for ordinary sections, and the mills are generally pretty 

ull of orders. It is reported that one large contract bas 
been placed at $37.50. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are quoted in Pittsburgh at 
$2.50 to $2.60 per 100 ibs., with fair demand ; track-bolts, 
$3.25 to $3.40 per 100 Ibs., and splice bars 2 to 2.20 cents 
per pound. 

O.d Rails.—Old iron rails are dull and irregular. Some 
small sales of American tees are reported at $23.50 per ton 
in Philadelphia, and of foreign for $22.50, but no large 
transactions. 


Fast Time. 


A train run over the Camden & Atlantic road last week 
made the trip of 594 miles from Atlantic City to Camden 
in 6214 minutes, making n> stops. Several single miles are 
said to have been run in 55 seconds each. The train was a 
special, with a number of invited guests on board. The run 
was at the rate of 57.12 miles an hour. 


New Track-Laying Device. 

Mr. John M. Goodwin, C. E., of Sharpsville, Pa., has ob- 
tained a patent for improvements in track-laying devices, 
Mr. Goodwin uses a derrick-car with a derrick, which may 
be used for hoisting ties, rails, etc., from the side of the rail- 
road, and placing them on a material car. Apparatus is pro- 
vided for assembling and fastening a section of track— 
two rails and the requisite ties—on tbe derrick car, and 
lowering it in front of that car in its place on the road-bed 
by means of an overhanging crane. A track is Jaid on the 
platform of the derrick-car, on which a lorry or push-car may 
be run, to bring rails, ties, ete., from the material cars pack 
of the derrick car. The lorry is made of a size to carry about 
32 ties, and bas a bail at each end hooked to its frame. The 
lorry, having been placed on the ground, is loaded with ties; 
the bails are hooked on upright, and a cnain passed through 
them; in a ring of this chain the hook of the derrick 
block is placed, and theu by the derrick the lorry with it; 
load of ties is picked up and placed on the material car, 
Che chain tends to draw together the tops of the bails, and 
thus they hold firmly the ties between them. An important 
part of the apparatus is that by which the section of track 
is assembled and fastened to the ties. As many material 
cars as desired may be attached to the derrick car. A track 
over them with movable sections of rails, connecting one 
car with another, permits the movement of a trolly from 
the rearmost one to th: derrick car, which latter torms a 
sort of a traveling “track shop.” It may be provided with 
canvas roof and curtains, so that the work may go on dur- 
ing stormy weather. Arrangement is also made for laying 
track with broken joints, only one rail being spiked to the 
ties on the car in this case, avd the other rail laid loose. 


The Barbed Wire Fence Patents. 


On the 4th inst. Judge Treat, in the United States Circuit 
Court at St. Louis, rendered a decision vf the greatest im- 
portance in the barbed wire litigation. Tbe Court holds 
that the patents issued to Kelly & Glidden are void, and 
therefore refused to grant the preliminary injunction asked 
for by the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co. and Isaac 
L. Elwood. The Washburo Co. likewise sought an injunc- 
tion against Gustav Grie-che and Henry Fuchs relative to 
the manufacture of patent machines for barbed wire. Tbis 
injunction was refused, on the ground that there was no in- 
fringement. The earliest barbed-wire patent was issued in 
1867 to one Hunt, since which time the issues and reissues 
have been almost innumerable. Allof these, or at least all 
of them that possessed practical business features, have been 
frcm time to time acqmred by the Washburn & Moen 
Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, Mass., and Isaac L. 
Elwood, of De Kalb, IIll., the plaintiffs in the case referred to. 
Of all the numerous patents the only practical ones are those 
kvown as the Kelly & Glidden patents, the original issue 
of which, as claimed by the defendants in the suits, has 
been enlarged and amplified out of all knowledge by subse- 
quent reissues. It is precisely here that the controversy 
takes place and where the battle has been fought out. If the 
reissues are de*laied to be within the meaning and intention 
of the original patents, or if they are, 12 other words, valid, 
the defendants would have been guilty of iutringement. If 
otherwise, and the courts declare the reissues vitally at vari- 
ance with the original patents, and invalid, the business of 
manufacturing barbed wire must be thrown open without 
restriction. 

About two years ago, by a decision of the United States 
Court in Chicago, the Washburn & Moen Co. were given 
the sole control of all the barbed-wire fencing made in the 
United States under a reissue of the Glidden patent, which 
included every kind of sharp-pointed metal or wire fence 
for the purpose of inflicting wounds upon animals and pre- 
venting them passing the line of afence. By this decision 
the Washburn & Moen ©»., who are assignees of Glidden’s 
patent, acquired what is known among dealers in barbed- 
wire fences as the ** broad claim”—a complete monopoly of 
barbed-wire fences. Licons’s were issued to other compan- 
ies permitting them to manufacture and to vend the fences 
under condition that they would pay a royalty on all wire 
sold and would not sell below a fixed price. Subsequent to 
the decisions in Chicago in the Haish and similar cases, the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered 
two decisions which appeared to entirely overturo 
the basis on which the Ebicago case rested. These de- 
cisions were on entirely different subjects, but went to the 
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principle of the right to embody in a reissue of a patent 
matter not expressly claimed in the original. This set the 
defendant in the present cases on inquiry, and the result was 
the establishment. both in St. Louis and in Iowa, of fac- 
tories for the production of barbed wire. Suit wa8 instituted 
first against the Iowa defendants, and an injunction: asked 
to restrain them from furtber operations. These cases w: re 
argued last winter at Keokuk before Circuit Judge McCrary 
and District Judge Love. The decision wzas reserved. 
Subsequently eight suits were brought against the St. Louis 
defendants—namely, three against the Simmons Hardware 
Co., two against Fuchs, two against Gates, and one against 
Griesche. These are the cases just decided. The sub- 
ordinate question cf the validity of the pxtents on the 
machines is decidei against the Washburn & Moen interest. 
We are not advised whether an appeal will be taken to the 
United States Supreme Court. We should think, however, 
that there was very little promise of advantage in an 
appeal if the fact of the extension of the claims of the 
reissues is established, the Supreme Court having. clear! 
established the principle that the only object of a reissue is 
to afford an inventor an opportunity to narrow his claims, 
and that by broadening them the inventor surrenders his 
origival patent and gets in return one which has no value 
whatever, even as relating to the subject covered by his 
original surrendered patent. The question whether the 
claims have been broad-ned or not in the Washburn & 
Moen reissues is simply one of fact.—Iron Age. 
Look Out for the Cars. ee 

‘** Well, sir,” said an engineer, as he took a doughnut, ‘‘ all 
these accidents occur just by people trying to besmart. I 
have seen hundreds of farmers who would stop their teams 
far enough away from atrain, so there would be no danger, 
but about one in ten acts as though he owned the earth, and 
and if he gets the hind end of his wagon over, he thinks he 
has achieved something remarkable. I expect to killa 
woman out here about a hundred miles, one of these days. 
She drives an old black mare, and I think she lays for a 
train. She seés the train coming, and slaps the old mare 
with the lines, and hurries on the track, and the old mare 
stops as though she was going to eat grass, and then the old 
lady looks up at mein the cab wiudow, through her specta- 
cles, slaps the old mare some more, and she meanders off the 
track just before [hit ber, and the old lady looks back at 
me as the engine whirls past, and my heart is in my mouth, 
and she looks just as though sbe thought I was running that 
way for fun, and that I am an impolite thing, because I 
don’t slack up for her. Some day the marsh out there is 
going to have ashower of black mare and buggy wheels, 
and spe*tacles, and there will be crape on the old lady’s 
door, and instead of a verdict of suicide the coroner’s jury 
will blame the engineer, and her relatives will sue the com- 
pany for damages.”—Peck’s Sun. 


A Primitive Railroad. 


I wish I could give you a description that would do 
justice to a railroad I rode on in Oregon. There used to be 
some coal mines up at Coquille City, and a wooden tramway 
was run up from the bead of Coos bay. The mines gave 
out, but the tramway was left. I heard there was a rail- 
road, and when I got there the train had backed’up to the 
end of the track. Well, you would have died to see that 
train of cars, 





inghouse and Wood hrakes, which we have noticed in our 
* Foreign Railroad Notes:” 

The brake trials and the decision of the experts (Mr. Thow, 
Lecomotive Engineer, South Australian Railways, Mr. 
Batchelor, of Queensland, and thé Locomotive Engineer of 
Tasmapvian Railways) has called fortha large amount of 
criticism. The Victoria public, not being satisfied with the 
decision arrived at, with reference to Wood’s brake, de- 
manded that a commission should be established and the 
evidence taken of passer.gers who regularly traveled on lines 
where either of the brake systems were working, and that 
the drivers and guards should be called upon to give their 
evidence. Five drivers and {our guards, who bad worked 
both systems. were unanimous in their opinion of the West- 
ingbouse brake. It was never known to fail, and could be 
regulated, had no complaints from passengers. Wood’s was 
condemned by these men because it could not be regulated, 
caused a consumption of 5 to 6 ewt. of more coke per trip 
and 300 gels. more water than the Westinghouse system. 
Over 1,00U questions were asked, and the larger number of 
the replies in favor of the Westinghouse system and 
condemning W00d’s; also the gentlemen noted how reluc- 
tantly some of the evidence against Wood’s system was 
given. Many men were: satisfied with it who had nerer 
worked any other continuous brake system. This can easily 
be accounted for ; a driver has teen used to the old hand 
brake, which cc uld only ccmmand a train at full speed in a 
distance of one-half to three-quarters of a mile, say 1.000 
yards, and he works for the first time a system that enables 
him to control his train in 5 toG00 yards. He must natu- 
rally appreciate such a system; but can his evidence be 
accepted that the system he works is better than another 
continuous brake be has never manipulated. For.the past 
ten years I bave devoted a large amount of study to this 
question, as my personal friends in India could testify. 
One drawback to the Westinghouse system is its first cost, 
but even on this head it is as cheap as the Wood’s brake. A 
tender for 320 sets of continuous brakes for the Victorian 
Railway Department is £14,520 for Wovod’s (exclusive of 
royalties, which are calculated ut some £1,400 more). The 
Westinghouse brake can be supplied for £15,660, which in- 
cludes all royalties and everything. 

In wading through the 1,570 questions pub‘ished and the 
replies, I bave arrived at the conclusion that the Westing- 
house system is the best. and costs far less to maintain, and 
the working cost in operating on a train is at least 75 
per cent. less than Wood’s system. At one time I 
was led by statements of men from Victoria to 
believe that Wood's system was equal, if not 
superior, to the Westinghouse, but the evidence 
I have gone through, and the- drawings filed in the pitent 
office in Adelaide, pruved beyond any cavil that Wood’s sys- 
tem is far inferior. The greatest and most serious drawback 
in its working is.bere is no means of graduating it; the 
breke is either ** hurd ou” or “all off.” The leading journals 
of Melbourne have taken up the brake trials and the de- 
cision arrived at, and the ‘‘experts” have come in for some 
rough handling. Mr. Thow, the Chairmar, bas defended Lis 
opinions in one of the South Australian jouroals, but I find 
it a lame defense, especially when the evidence of the men 
who worked both systems is before me. The Queensland and 
Tasmanian journals are not to hand, so whether the gentle- 
men from these colonies have entered a defense I cannot say. 


The olu man who had appropriated the | Which brake will finally be adopted has yct to be seen, es- 


tramway had got an old engine out of the mine and mounted ; speciaily now the actual first cost of both is befcre the put- 


it on a hand car and connected tne driving shaft with the 


handle. This was the engine and tender. The baggage, mail | 


aud express cars and the passenger coaches were comprised 
in two rubble cars, such as are used in the section for carry- 
ing tools, rails, ete. [he old man was ano less wonderful com- 
bination than the train. He was the company and the work- 
ing force of the road. President, vice-president, stockholders, 
agent, conductor, cngineer, fireman and peanut boy were 
all comprised in his lank form. He never had any trouble 
with the stockholders, and he carried the general office in 
his hat. My fellow passenger raised an umbrella when he 
got on board, and on my inquiry as to the need of an um- 
brella, said I had better raise mine—I would need it. When 
the train started Ifound out he wa; right. -The puffing, 
wheezy old engine sent soot and water over us io a perfect 
shower. We got along, however, very well, and would have 
made the trip as quickly as we could have walked it, if the 
train had not stopped when we were about half way and 








lic, and the average charges for maintenance and the extra 
cost uf working trains under each system. The new ministry 
just formed have a difficult task before them to select. First 
the opinions of the experts engaged point out one system, 
andthe mass of evidence taken condemns it; they must 
either ignore the advice of the experts engaged or goagainst 
om evidence brought forward when they arrive at a con- 
clusion. 


A Railroad to Suit Everybody. 
_ The Clarion, publisbed at Cumming, in Forsyth County, 
Ga., says of a projected branch road tv that town: * It is 


probable that a railroad movement will be inaugurated soon 
which will insure success in its simplicity and fairness. If 


| made at all, it will be with the distinct understanding that 


it shall start at every available point on any other railroad, 
run by every stockbolder’s housy, each one of whom shall be 
entitled to a depot, and as it. approaches Cumming from 


waited half an hour for a man who wanted to go with us to! the north, east. south and west, and intermediate points 
finish his supper.—Correspondence Nebraska State Journal. fe the compass, it shall make a circular detour 13 


Completing the Exposition. 


As a companion to the various relics of antiquity at 
Chicago, a Georgia man is arranging to send to the Railway 
Exposition a venerable cow, the oldest train-wrecker in the 
United States and the survivor of nine smash-ups—at least 
the Atlanta Constitution so asserts. 


The Smallest Locomotive. 


Simuel H. Dunning, engineer at the silk mill of Doherty 
& Wadsworth, has just completed what is unduubtedly the 
most complete miniature locomotive engine ever built in this 
city. Mr. Dunning when he started its construction intend- 
ed to send it to the Chicago Exposition of Railway appli- 
ances, but for lack of time was unable to complete it in sea- 
son. The total length of the engine without the tender is 
about 28 in. The driving wheels are 544 in. in diameter. 
The boiler is 21 in. long, made of cast-iron, fitted up with 
afullset of flues, steam dome, sand box, whistle and bell, 
and is covered with a jacket trimmed with brass. The cyl- 
inders are 2 in, with 2\-in. stroke. The engine can be run 
backward and forward, having the link motion. The engine 
is fitted with a plunger pump working from crossheads and 
Mack injectors 144 in. long. The boiler rests on equalizing 
springs. The driving boxes and wedge bolts are all com- 
plete. The engine is of 544 in. gauge. The cab is fitted with 
steam gauges, throttle lever, etc., complete.: The engine is 
of the passenger pattern, with four drivers, end is complete 
in every detail, all the parts being constructed to work. 
Che engine is one-half horse power and is probably the 
Smallest built to burn coal. Mr. Dunning, who vever 
learned the machinist’s trade, constructed the. whole affair, 
even to the patteras. He bas shown the engine to a number 
of mechanics acknowledged to be at the head of their busi- 
ness in this city and they all express greatadmiration. The 
engine will shortly be exhibited in a Main street store win- 
dow and will no doubt excite considerable curiosity.—Pat- 
erson (N. J.) Press, June 5. 

A New Engineer's Note Book. 

Messrs. Keuffel & Esser, of New York, have published a 
hew transit book for use of engineers on railroad surveys. 
Its novelty consists in having printed on the last three 
‘eaves of the book (6 pages) all the tables and curve form- 
Wee necessary for the location of a railroad. By the use of 
these note books the necessity for carrying an engineer's 
fizid book ot tables is avoided. The cost is not materially 
‘mereased, and they will be found very convenient. 


The Australian Brake Report. 


An Australian correspondent of the Indian Railway Ser- 
ce Gazette writes as follows concerning the report of the 
commission of Australian locomotive experts on the West- 
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imes, each circle approacbing nearer the cen- 

tre of town, with the‘,last one runni:g = around 
the square. The depot svill be erected on rollers, so as to be 
moved every 15 minutes to places in rotation as may be 
agreed upon, but every stockholder to huve an interest in 
the rotation. If there are 40 stockholders in town, the 
depot would start at a given place in the morning and 
get back to the same point in 10 hours. There may be 
modifications of this plan; but there will be no departure 
from its substantial features. The road will be a broad 
and narrow-gauge combination by first constructing a 
broad-gauge track and then laying an additional track 
between for a narrow-gauge engine and cars. Double trains 
will run daily, so that those desiring transportution over the 
one or the other kind of road can bave their preference. It. 
is expected that the bare announcement of this project will 
cause such a fever of excitement that the plan will bave to 
te submitted at once.” 


@Qeneral MRailroad Wews. 











MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows: 

East Tennessee, Virginia d& Georgia, special meeting, at 
the office in Knoxville, Tenn., June 23, at noon, to act upon 
certain leases and agreements. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, special meeting, in Galves- 
ton, Tex.. Aug. 1, at noon, to vote on the question of issuing 
second-mortgage bonds at the rate of $13,000 per mile. 

Marquette. Houghton & Ontonagon, annual meeting, at 
the ofhce in Marquette, Mich., July 19, at noor. 

Vicksburg & Meridian, adjourned annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, July 16, at noon. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Central, of Georgia, 4 per cent., sem‘-unnual, payable 
June 30. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the 
preferred stock, and 344 per cent., semi-annual, on the com- 
om stock, both payable June 28. Transfer books close June 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Omaha, '% per cent., 
quarterly, on the pereeves stock, payable July 20. Transfer 
books close June 30. 

Fitchburg, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 2, to 
stockholders of record June ll. @ 


payable July 16. 





Lehigh Valley, 2 per cent., quarterly, payable July 16, to 
stockbolders of record June ist ater 

Missouri Pacific, 1% per cent., quarterly, payable July 2. 
Transfer books close Juue 16. 

Morris & Essex (leased to Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western), 31¢ per cent., semi annual, payable July 2, 

New York Central d& Hudson River, 2 per cent,, quar- 
a 8 payable July 16. Transfer books close June 1. 

ew York & Harlem (leased to New York Central & 
Hudson River), 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 2. 
Transfer books close June 15. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western (leased to Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western), 144 per cent., quarterly, payable 
July 2. Transfer books close June 15. 

Niagara Falls International Bridge Co,, 4 per cent., 
semi-unoual. 

oor Central, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 


Norwich & Worcester (leased to New York & New Eng- 
land), 5 per cent.. semi-annual, payable July 10, to stock- 
holders of record June 20. 

Philadelphia, Wilminvton & Baltimore, 4 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable July 1. 

St;-Paul d& Northern lacific (leased to Northern Pacific), 
83 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 14. Transfer books 
close June 30. 

Wes'ern Union Telegraph, 1% per cent., quarterly, 
payable July 16. Transfer books close Juse 30, 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its-annval 
convention in Chicago, June 19 next. Accommodations 
have been secured for members at the Grand Pacific Hotel 
at specified rates, which will be made known, and rooms 
reserved, On application to the Secretary urto Mr, E. T. 
Jeffrey, Chairwan of the Committee of Arrangements. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its an- 
nual convention this year at St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minr., beginning June 19. 

The General Baygage Agents’ Association will hold its 
next semi-annual meeting at the Tremont House, Chicago, 
Aug. 8. 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will -hold ts 
annual convention in Baltimore, Sept. 19. 

The New England Road- masters’ Assuciation wil] hold its 
first annual meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. Further particu- 
lars will be given bereaiter. 

The General Time Convention will bold its fall meeting 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Uct. 11. 

The Southern Time Convention wiil hold its fall meeting 
at No. 46 Bond street, New York. Oct. 17. 

The American A:sociation of Railroad + egrctinmmaa 
will hold its fall meeting in Washington, Oct. 23. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Pennsyluunia, Slatington & New England 
road is advertised to be sold at sheriff’s sale in Sussex 
County, W.J, Aug. 9, and in Warrea County, Aug. 10, 
to satisfy a judgment for $70,000, obtained by Peter 8. 
McTague, a contractor. The section in New Jersey, which 
is to be so'd, extends from the Delaware River near Port- 
land to the New York line vear Pine Island. It is nearly 
all graded and a few miles of track laid. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


-A meeting of the Brotnerbood of Locomotive Engineers 
was held in Rochester, N. Y., June 5, about 100 -members 
being present, besides those resident in the city. On the first 
day a private business meeting was held, at which Grand 
Chief Engineer Arthur presided. 

On June 6 the visiting engineers were taken by special 
train to the state fish-hatchery establishment at Mumford, 
In the evening a public meeting was held, at which speeches 
were made by Mayor Parsons, of Rochester, Grand Chief En- 
gigeer Arthur, Rev. Dr. Saxe and others. The proceedings 
closed with a banquet provided by the local division, which 
was much enjoyed. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


The annnal meeting of the Institute began’ at Roanuke, 
Va., on the evening of Monday, June 4. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Mavor Cocke, on be- 
balf of the municipal autaorities, and Mr. L.-B. Austin and 
Major Griffin on behalf of the citizens. © The wordsof greet- 
ing were specially cordial, and they were bappily responded 
to by Mr. R. W. Hunt, the President of the Iustitute. The 
President then read his inaugural address, which was very 
favorably received. 

At the business meeting several papers were read. 

On Tuesday, Juve 5, the members were taken by special 
trains to Lynchburg, where they visited tne Lynchburg 
Furnace, and to the mines at Riverville, Va: On Wednes- 
day, June 6, a business meeting was held and visits were 
made to the new blast furnave of the Crozer Iron & Steel 
Co, and other points of interest around Roanake. 

On June 7 a visit was paid to the mines at Pocahontas. 
the terminus of the New River Division of the Norfolk & 
Western road. At the business meeting 56 new members 
were elected. The rest of the week was cbiefly occupied in 
visiting other points of interest. There was a large attend- 
ance at the meeting and special interest taken in the pro- 
ceedings. Tbe meeting is considered a very successful one, 
and it was also the means of giving the members some ac- 
quaintance witb an interesting and valuable mineral region, 
until within a year or two almost inaccessible. 


Yardmasters’ Mutual Benefit Association. 


The eighth annual convention begun in Denver, Col., 
June 13, with a large attendance. The President's address 
showed that the Association was in a prosperous condition ; 
286 men bers were added during the year. 

A banquet and ball on Wecresday evening and several 
excursions to the mountains have been arrunged for the 
entertair mcnt of members. 


New York Railroad Commission. 


The New York Railroad Commissioners are this week 
holding a meeting in New York City to hear complaints 
made concerning the rates on milk over the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River road, and also an application from 
certain merchants in New York relative to the classification 
of dry goods. The first session was mainly devoted to the 
question of rates on milk, whic’: the producers want to have 
reduced. A complaint relating to elevatorjcharges on grain 
is also to be investigated. 


The Chicago Passenger Meeting. 


A dispatch fr. m Chicago, June 12, savs: ‘* Pursuant to a 
call of the Vice-Chairman of the Joint Executive Commit- 
tee, a meeting of Passenger Agents of roads in the territory 
north of the Obio River and east of the Mississippi was held 
here to-day for the purpose of considering the question of a 
general passenger pool throughout that territory. About 
20 roads were represented, including the trunk lines. The 
matter was discussed at length and favorably, but as some 


'of the lines whose acquiescence is deemed necessary were 
‘not represented at the meeting. no definite action toward 
Flint & Pere Morquette, 31g per cent., semi-annual, | the formaticn of a pool was taken. 


A resolution was 
passed, however, setting forth the desirability of pooling 
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gross money earnings arising from all business received 
from or given to lines west of Chicago and St. Louis, or 
which cross an imaginary line drawn through these two 
points, and originating at or destined to seaboard points. A 
committee was appointed to gather statistics of traffic with 
a view to the fixing of equitable terms for the pool. The 
advisability of forming minor pools within the large pool 
was also discussed. The meeting will probably continue 
several days.” 

A dispatch from Chicago, June13, says: ‘‘The meeting 
was continued to-day. The Chairman was instructed to 
formulate a table of percentages for the various lines on a 

lan similar to that aow in operation among the trunk lines. 

t was also decided to prepare plans for subsidiary pools 
between Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Indianapolis, Columbus 
and St. Louis and seaboard points. It will take two or 
three days to complete these details, which will then be 
subject to the acceptance of the linesin interest. To-morrow 
a meeting will be held in connection with the passenger 
agents of the Missouri River lines, to confer about the pro- 
posed pool. The matter of abolishing the payment of street 
commissions in San Francisco will also be considered.” 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

The Rate Committee met in Atlanta. Ga., June 7, with a 
full attendance. The first day’s session was chiefly occupied 
in hearing a committee of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, which presented arguments to show that the rates to 
and from Atlanta should be generally rearranged and re 
duced. A petition for a reduction of rates to and from 
Louisville was also received. 

On the second day a few changes in classification were 
agreed on. No action was taken as to the rates, the whole 
subject. with the Atlanta petition, being referred to the 
Executive Committee. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Canadian Pacific.—The following circular is dated Mon- 
treal, May 28: 

“Mr, R. H. Smith having been appointed Car Accountant 
Eastern Division in plac of Mr. R. A. Bennett. who has 
accepted a position on the St. Lawrence & Ottawa Railway. 
All reports at present sent him will on and after June 1 be 
addressed to Mr. Smith. 


Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta.—Mr. A, L. Rives has 
been — Vice-President in place of R. L. McCaughrin, 
resigned. 





Chicago & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, June 7, the following directors, one-‘hird of the 
board, were elected: N. K. Fairbank, Marvin Hughitt, 
Chicago; John M. Burke, Sidney Dillon, D. O. Mills, New 
York. Mr. Fairbank is a new director, succeeding David 
Dows, who declined a re-election. 

The board subsequently met and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Albert Keep; Vice 
Presidents, M. L. Sykes and Marvin Hughitt; Secretary 
and Treasurer, M. L. Sykes; Assistant Secretary, J. B. 
Redfield; Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
in New York, S. O. Howe; Executive} Committee, Albert 
Keep, Augustus Schell, G. Dulman, W. L. Scott, 
Samuel F. Barger, C. M. Depew, and D. O. Mills. 


Chicago & Northwestern Proprietary Lines.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, June 7, officers were chosen for 
proprietary lines as follows: Dakota Central.—Directors, 
Albert Keep, Marvin Hughitt, M. L. Sykes, M. M. Kirkman, 
J. B. Redfield; President, Albert Keep; Vice-President, M. 
Hughitt; Secretary, J. B. Redfield; Treasurer, M. M. Kirk- 
man. Winona & St. Peter.—Directors. Albert Keep, A. G. 
Dulman, M. L. Sykes, Marvin Hughitt, J. i. Howe, J. D. 
Layng, M. M. Kirkman, B. C. Cook, J. B. Redfield; Pres- 
ident, Albert Keep; Vice-President, M. L. Sykes; Treas- 
urer, M. L. Sykes; Secretary, J. B. Redfield; Assistant 
Secretary, 8. P. Howe. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha —At the annual 
meeting in St. Paul, Minn., June 9, the following directors 
were chosen: W. D. Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. ; J. C. 
Spooner, H. W. Wilder, St. Paul, Minn.; Philetus Sawyer, 
Ostkosb, Wis. : Marvin Hughitt, Albert Keep, Chicago ; 
David Dows, R. P. Flower, Augustus Schell, M. L. Sykes, 
H. McK. Twombly. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Wm. K. Vander- 
bilt, New York. The board elected Marvin Hughitt, Presi- 
dent; E. W. Winter, Assistant President; M. L. Sykes, 
Vice-Preside-st, Secretary and Treasurer; J. C. Spooner, 
Marvin Hugbitt, Augustus Schell, Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
M. L. Sykes, Executive Committee. 


Columbia & Greenville.—Mr. A. L. Rives has been chosen 
Vice-President in place of R. L. McCaughrin, resigned. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—At the annual 
meeting in Columbus, O., June 6, the following directors 
were chosen: For one year, J. J. Brooks, D. 8. Gray, A. Mc- 
Elevey; for two years, J. T. Brooks, S. B. Liggett, Wm. 
Mullins, J. W. Renner, Wm. Stewart; for three years, 
J. P. Green, J. N. McCullough, Thomas D. Messler, Wm. L. 
Scott, Wm. Thaw. The board elected Thomas D. Messler 
President; Gordon Moodie, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Delaware, Maryland & Virginia.—The directors chosen 
last week for this consolidated company are: John Bodine, 
Thomas Baumgardner, John W. Causey, G. W. Covington, 
E. W. Houston, J. T. Long, N. L. McCready, D. R. Parnell, 
W. S. Sanford, C. C. Stocktev, Eben Tunnell, E. K. Wilson. 
The board elected N. L McCready President; W. S. San- 
ford, Vice-President and Secretary; D. H. Houston, Treas- 
urer; Thomas Groome, Superintendent; A. Brown, General 
Traffic Agent; J. L. Mapes, Chief Engineer. 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge.—At the annual meeting in New 
York, June 7, Messrs. Arthur B. Graves and Joseph E. 
Brown were chosen directors to fill vacancies. No other 
changes were made. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—At the annual meeting 
in Detroit, Mich., June 11, tbe following directors were 
chosen: F. E. Driggs, George Hendrie, Hugh McMillan, 
James McMillan, W. B. Moran, John J. Newberry, Francis 
Palms, Detroit; George I. Seney, New York. The. board 
elected James McMillan, President; John S. Newberry, Vice- 
President; Hugh McMillan, Secretary and Treasurer; D. 
McCool, Superintendent. 


East River d& Connecticut.—At the annual meeting, June 
13, the following directors were chosen: Philip Allen, F. 
G. Brown, Lewis M.’Brown, George D. Davis, Jr.. P. Gard- 
ner, H. E. Gawtry, Ernest Hall, Charles B. Hall, W.S. 
Hoyt, J. T. Stearns, W. F. Van Pelt, Clarence E. Westcott, 
Samuel J. Young. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The new board has re-elected 
W. W. Crapo President; H. C. Potter, Vice-President, Gene- 
ral Manager and Treasurer; H. C. Potter, Jr., Secretary. 


Maine Shore Line.—At the annual meeting in Cherry- 
field, Me., June 6, the following directors were chosen: S&S. 
N. Campbell, L A. Emery, J. N. Greene, 8S. D. Leavitt, J. 

ected J. N. Greene, President; L. 
A. Emery, Clerk; H. E, Hamlin, Treasurer. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—At the adjourned annual 
meeting in Marietta, Ga., June 6, the following directors 
were chosen: Joseph E. Brown, Robert Bruce, J. P. Black- 
well, A. G. Kinsey, Joseph Kinsey, N. S. Osborne, Wm. 
Phillips, R. M. Pulsifer, Wm. M. Sessions. 


Mexican National.—Mr. J. M. Winslow is appointed 
Master Mechanic in placeof J. C. Munro, resigned. All 
matters relating to repairs of machinery or cars will be re- 
ported directly to bim. In case of accident to locumotives 
or cars while on the road, reports must at once be made to 
both Superintendent and Master Mechanic. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The following circular is dated 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 1: 

“Mr. E. Ryder having this day resigned the position of 
Superintendent of this company, until further notice the du- 
ties heretofore devolving upon him will be performed by W. 
H. Truesdale, Vice-President.” 

The following additional circular is dated June 6: 

‘Mr, T. E. Clarke is this day appointed Asgigtant Super- 
intendent of this company, in charge of the Transportation 
Department, with oftice at Minneapolis.” 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Mr. John Ortton 
has been appointed Master Mechanic of the Eastern Divis- 
ion, with office at West Albany, N. Y. Mr. Ortton was 
formerly on the Canada Southern, and for a year past has 
been in Manitoba. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The following appointments 
” announced for the leased Central Railroad, of New 
Jersey: 

Mr. W. W. Stearns to be Superintendent of the New Jer- 
sey Central Division, with office at Elizabeth, N. J. This 
division includes the main line and branches in New Jersey, 
the Long Branch road and the ferries. 

Mr. W. 8. Polhemus to be Superintendent of the Lehigh 
& Susquehanna Division, with office in Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
This division includes the main line and branches in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Rufus Blodgett to be Superirtendent of the New Jer- 
sey Southern Division, with office at Manchester, N. J. This 
— includes the New Jersey Southern and Vineland 
roads. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—Mr. H. M. Britton has 
been appointed General Manager. He was at one time 
Superintendent of the Whitewater Valley road, was after 
wards on the New York & New England, and for three 
years past has been General Manager of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Weston road. Mr. Britton was for a num- 
ber of years President of the Master Mechanics’{Association. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—At the anuual meeting 
in St. Louis, June 4, the following directors, whose terms 
then expired, were re-elected : Edward Abend, H. H. Beach, 
Levi Davis, James A. Eads. The Board re-elected W. 
Bayard Cutting President; George W. Parker, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager; E. F. Leonard, Secretary; H. 
A. Crosby, Assistant Secretary. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The following circular is 
dated St. Louis, June 1 : 

“Mr. W. P, Robinson, Jr., bas this day been appointed 
General Eastern Agent of this company, vice W. P. Robin- 
son, resigned, with offices at No. 229 Broadway, New York, 
and No. 306 Washington Street, Boston.” 


St. Paul & Northern Pacific.—At the annual meeting in 
St. Paul, Minn., June 7, the following directors were chosen : 
Edward D. Adams, George L. Becker, Frederick Billings, 
Francis 8. Delano, Egisto P. Fabbri, Thomas F. Oakes, 
Alexander Ramsey, Henry Villard, Charles B. Wright. 
The road is leased to the Northern Pacific. 


St. Paul & Sioux City.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following were chosen: President, Marvin Hughitt; 
Vice-President, E. F. Drake; Directors, C. H. ew 
David Dows, R. P. Flower, J. L. Merriam, Albert Keep, 
Augustus Schell, J. C. Spooner, M. L. Sykes, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, A. H. Wilder; Treasurer, 
M. L. Sykes. The road is owned by the Chicago, st. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha. 

Savannah, Florida & Western.—The office of Mr. C. D. 
Owens, General Agent, was, on June 1, removed to No. 271 


| Broadway, New York. Besides this road, Mr. Owens repre- 


sents the Charleston & Savannah and the South Florida 
roads, and the People’s Line of steamboats running on the 
Chattahoochee, Flint, Apalachicola, Suwannee and St. 
Johns rivers. It is the intention to make the office head- 
quarters for Florida business in New York, and for infor- 
mation concerning that state. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—A circular from Gen- 
eral Manager E. E. Dwight announces the officers of this 
road as follows : Auditor, C.S. Anthony; General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, George A. Sanderson; Chief Engi- 
neer, H. A. Phillips; Superintendent of Machinery, Lewis 
James; Superintendent Delphos and Cincinnati Division, 
with office at Cincinnati, D. T. Bacon; Douglass A. Brooks, 
General Eastern Agent, with headquarters at Boston; John 
Cook, General Western Agent, with headquarters at St. 

ouis. 

Union Pacific.—The President has appointed the follow- 
ing government directors for the ensuing year: Isaac H. 
Bromley, of Connecticut; George G. Haven and Colgate 
Hoyt, of New York; Arthur L.. Conger, of Ohio; Watson 
Parrish, of Nebraska. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—At the annual meeting in 
Boston, June 6, the f lowing directors were chosen: Edward 
L. Davis, James A. Dupee, George F. Fay, Francis Goodhue, 
Wm. H. Hill, Daniel 8. Richardson, Thornton K. Ware. 
The road is leased to the Fitchburg Company. 


Westchester.—At the annual meeting in New York, June 
8, the following directors were chosen: Philip Allen, Fred- 
erick W. Bruggerhoff, F. G. Brown, Lewis M. Brown, 
George D. Davis, Jr., P. Gardner, Harrison E. Gawtry, 
Ernest Hall, Wm. 8S. Hoyt, W. F. Van Pelt, Benjamin 
Weed, Clarence L. Westcott, Samuel J. Young. 


Washington; Ohio & Western.—At a meeting held in 
Alexandria, Va., June 12, the following directors were 
chosen : John S. Barnes, George H. Bates, Wm. Birnie, Jr.. 
U. L. Boyce. R. T. Barton, Allen G. Campbell, Henry D- 
Cook, Philip H. Frasher, Austin Harrington, James C Mc. 
Comb, Archer N. Martin, W. G. Oakman, Morgan Post_ 
The board elected Archer N. Martin, of New York, Presi 
dent. 


Western & Atlantic.—Mr. James L. Dickey is appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent, a new office. Mr. E. P. 
Black succeeds Mr. Dickey as Agent in Atlanta. 

Western Union Telegraph.—The board has elected John 
Jacob Astor, of New York, a director in place of Amasa 
Stone, deceased, and John T. Terry a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee, in place of Hon E. D. Morgan, deceased. 


Wisconsin Central.—At the annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., June 12, the old board was re-elected. The board 
then re-elected C. L. Colby President and Treasurer ; E. F. 





Abbott, Vice-President and Secretary ; F. N. Finney, Gen-| §: 
eral Man 


ager. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. E. mee has resigned his position as Superinten- 
o S the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, to date from 
une 1. 


—Mr. William H. Brown, Chief Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way of Pennsylvania Railroad, sailed for Europe June 
9, on a short holiday trip. 


—Mr. Andrew Crawford has resigned his position as V ice- 
President of the Chicago & Western Indiana Co., on ac- 
count of the pressure of other business upon his time. 


—Mr. E. A. Van Horne, for several years past General 
Superintendent of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
road, has resigned his position, to date from July 1 next. 


—Mr. W. R. Webster, Purchasing Agent of the Western & 
Atlantic road, died suddenly at Atlanta, Ga., June 9, aged 
68 years. He had been connected with the road over 20 
years, and Purchasing Agent over 12 years. 


—Mr. John McLeod has resigned his position as Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Indianapolis Union 
Railway, to which he was elected only a few weeks ago. 
The reasons for his action have not been made public. 


—Mr. L. 8. Young, formerly Master Mechanic of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis road, is 
now Superintendent of the works of the Wason Car & 
Foundry Co. at Chattanooga, Tenn., having recently ac- 
cepted that position. 





—Mr. Samuel Manning has resigned his position as Car 
Record Agent of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, to 
take effect July 1, on account of ill health. It is under- 
stood that the office will be consolidated with the Reading 
Car Record office. 


-—Mr. Charles Baitles, a well-known lawyer of New Jer- 
sey, died at his residence in Flemington, N. J., June 13, aged 
83 years. Mr. Bartles was at one time connected with the 
Camden & Amboy ; he was for many years a director of 
the Belvidere-Delaware and President of the Flemington 
Railroad Co. He was admitted to the bar just 60 vears 
ago. 

—Mr. Chester W. Chapin, President of the Western Rail- 
road Co., and its successor, the Boston & Albany, for 24 
years, from 1854 to 1878, died at his residence in Spring- 
field, Mass., June 10, aged 84 years. The immediate cause 
of Mr. Chapin’s death was a stroke of paralysis, although 
he has been in failing health for some months past. A more 
extended notice of Mr. Chapin will be found elsewhere. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Five months ending May 31: 
1 





































$83. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P-_e. 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe. $5,510,917 $5,683,869 D. $172,952 3.0 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No.. 1,064,239 1,080,14L D. 15,902 1.5 
Canadian Paciflic ......... 1,637,502 648,815 LI. 988,657 152.3 
Central Towa.........e.000 484,290 445,522 I. $8,768 8.7 
Central Pacific........... 9,372,166 9,926,866 D. 554,700 5.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .... 1,460,793 1,127,737 IL. 333,056 28.5 
Eliz., Lex. & B. Sandy... 268,430 162,069 1. 1:6,361 65.7 
Os, & ANGOM, 2.20002 2cccce . 3,105,543 2,816,864 I. 679 10.2 
Chi. & Grand Trunk.... .. 1,172,568 862,072 1. $10,496 36.0 
Cin.,N. O. & Tex. Pacific. 931,670 940,469 D. 8,799 0.9 
Cleve., Akron & Col.... ... 203,886 192,290 I. 11,596 6.0 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga...... 1,519,285 1,189,390 I. 829,895 * 
Flint & Pere Marquette... 1,052,337 8H1,90¢7 I. 160,410 18.0 
Green Bay, Win.& St. P.... 157,695 149,330 L 8,365 5.6 
lll. Central, Ml. lines. 2,546,538 2,666,189 D. 119,651 4.5 
Iowa lines........... Aes 775,022 766,777 “I. 9,245 1.2 
Southern Division....... 1,726,876 1,349,530 I. 377,046 = 27.9 
Lake Erie & Western..... 551,573 530,481 I. 21,062 3.9 
Louisville & Nashville..... 5,272,044 4,905,409 I. 367,535 75 
Marquette, Hought. & Ont. 156,898 283,803 D. 126,905 44.7 
Memphis & Charlesion.... 484,970 426,889 I. 58,081 13.6 
N. Y. & N. England......... 1,334,679 3,247,091 I. $7,588 70 
N. Y., Susqueban. & W... 476,158 246,685 I. 129,173 52.3 
Norfolk & Western........ 994,422 850,116 I. 4406 17.0 
Ohio Central........ : 396,700 375,140 I. 21,560 5.7 
Ohto Southbern.... . 164,572 144,214 I. 20,358 14.1 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. 1,882,2u0 1,894,704 D. 2,504 0.6 
Net earnings....... ....- %34,900 84,815 I 14,085 1.7 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville 277,399 310,007 D. 2,698 10.5 
Richmond & Danville..... 1,504,828 1,448,253 LL 61,575 4.3 
St. Louis & Cairo........ .. 148,953 143,999 I. 4,954 3.4 
Four months ending April 30: 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No. ... $855,568 $880,865 D. $25,297 2.9 
Net earnings.............+ 215,667 $07,844 D. 92,277 20.9 
Chi., Burlington & Quiney.. 7,457,415 6,213,190 I. 1,244,225 20.0 
Net earnings.............- 3,555,103 2,726,622 I. 828,481 30.4 
Cin., Wasb. & Baltimore.. 582,484 476,910 I. 105,574 24.1 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge... 93,694 125,888 D. 193 25.5 
Net earnings......... ..+. 21,252 51,169 D. 29,917 58.6 
k 569,070 5,019,680 I. 549,390 10.9 
1,348,385 995,185 D. 353,200 35.5 
ae —0—*—«— RC“ C(t‘ eves 
ree ae shes 
8,654,991 8,783,842 D. 128,851 1.5 
Net earnings 4,014,483 3,563,756 I. 650,727 19.3 
Utah Central 596, 490,982 D. 94,002 19.1 
Net earnings.............. 205,644 202,309 D. 665 29.7 
Month of April: 
Augusta & Knoxville...... $6,590 ar — eo 
Net earnings.......... .. 1,836 $1,237 I $592 48.8 
Chi.. Burlington & Quincy. 1,824,129 1,530,888 I 203,291 13.8 
Net earnings ...... P 657,518 707,692 D 50,174 71 
Oregon & Ca,ifornia. a, "> geaens © eee se 
Net earnings..... > 8,263 See aii aie 
Union Pacific .. 2,435,844 2,369,009 I. 66,635 2.8 
Net earnings.............. 1,101,238 1,038,413 I. 62,825 6.1 
Utah Central .............. 94,250 130,485 D. 36,235 27.8 
Net earnings............. 48,654 82,948 D. 31,294 41.8 
Month of May: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.... $1,163,791 $1,183,761 D. $19,970 17 
Augusta & Knoxville..... BAUS 8 8 = keabeess 2. ead pare sees 
Net earnings............. 2,006 1,424 I. 582 41.5 
Bur., Cedar Bap. & No 208,671 199,276 I. 9,395 4.7 
Canadian Pacific. 554,600 197,317 L 357, 181.4 
Central Iowa...... ‘ 110,394 84,417 L. 25,977 30.8 
Central Pacific........ .... 2,049,000 2,342,208 D. 243,298 16.3 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 337,922 257,040 1 80,882 31.5 
Eliz., Lex. & Big Sandy. 57.713 38,950 L 18,763 48.1 
Chicago & Alton............ 630,097 550,577 I. 70,520 12.5 
Cin, N. 9. & Texas Pac .. 194,727 171,019 I. 23,708 ° 13.8 
Cleve., Akron & Columbus. 44,251 43,255 1. 2.3 
East Tenn, Va. & Ga...... 278 837 231,146 IL. 47,691 20.6 
Flint & Pere Marquette.... 229,664 175,118 1. 54,551 31.2 
Green Bay, Win. & St. P.. 35,699 30,289 I. 5410 18.0 
Ill. Central, Ill. lines..... 509,200 518,653 D. 9,453 1.8 
Iowa lines............c000 161,283 143,054 L 18,229 12.7 
Southeru_ Div............ 276,733 229.621 L 47,112 20.5 
Lake Erie & Western...... 98,981 94,484 I. 4,497 4.8 
Louisville & Nashville ....  1,050,61: 958,130 I. 92,485 9.7 
Marquette, Hought. & Ont. 81,845 178,223 D. 96,378 54.2 
Memphis & Charleston.... 86,388 94,007 I. 12,381 16.7 
N. Y., Susquehan. & W.... 85.869 67,835 L 28,084 48.5 
Norfolk & Western........ 194,261 185,323 L 8,938 48 
Ohio Central....... és 102,870 82,855 I. 20,015 24.1 
Ohio Southern. . Bciyhe 30,302 30,832 D. 530 1.7 
Oregon Ry. & N: Co.... 427,600 412,213 I. 15,387 3.3 
Net earnings............. 213,800 201,765 I. 12,035 5.6 
Peoria, Dec. & Evansville. 60,014 55,524 I. 4,490 8.1 
Ricbmond & Danville. .... 296,000 262,000 I. 34,000 13.0 
St. Louis & Cairo........... 38,096 28,643 I. 9.453 33.1 
Toledo, Cin. & St. L .... 88,000 75,000 L. &,000 10.7 
Wabash, St. L. & Pacific... 1,213,946 1,204,864 I. 9,082 0.7 
First week in June: 
Chicago & Alton........... $161,425 $156,318 I. $5,107 3.3 
Cin. & Eastern Illinois.... 38,593 86,542 I. 2,051 5.6 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul... 451,000 402,787 I. 48,213 11.9 
Chi. & Northwestern...... 441,034 467,047 I. 23,987 5.1 
Chi., St. P.. Min. & Oma... 96,183 A I. 7,387 8.1 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 144,900 184,200 L. 10,700 8.0 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 38,600 36,200 I. 2,300 «6.4 
TO TSAR. ..60205 00000 ° 62,571 59,098 I. 3,47 5.9 
Louisville & Nashville.... 230,270 207,980 I. 22,290 10.7 
Mil., Lake Shore & West.. 18,580 15,020 L 8,560 23.7 
Mo. Pacific lines......... ° 877,227 793,047 L 84,180 10.6 
Northern Pacific.... ...... 400 164,410 I. 35,590 21.7 
t. L. & Cisco. .... 68,200 63,100 I, 5,100 9.6 
it. Paul & Duluth........ . 27,918 y I. 7,240 35,0 
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Grain Movement. 


For the week ending June 2, receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern 
markets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past seven years : 


North- -——-Northwestern shipments.-—--—. 

western P.c. Atlantic 
Year. receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. Feces. 
ee 2,215,0 2,783,325 624,387 22.4 3,294,502 
1878.....3,591,073 4,542,030 1,169,514 24.8 5,898,607 
187: . 6,524,578 6,781,520 3,008,169 44.4 7,042,545 
1880..... 8,168,171 7,289,142 1,684,205 23.2 6,790,016 
1881..... 8,085,234 4,936,720 1,538,657 31.2 6,719,365 
1882.....3,843,742 2,547,824 1,093,683 43.9 2,522,670 
1883..... 4,787,670 4,155,336 1,483,559 35.7 3,871,967 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week, though a quarter more than last year, were much less 
thau in the corresponding week of the three years previous. 
They were, however, 36 per cent. more than the week before, 
and were the largest since March. The shipments of these 
markets were 63 per cent. more than in the corresponding 
week of last year, but less than in any other year since 1877. 
They were nearly the same asin each of the two weeks 
previous. The shipments down the Mississippi were 140,997 
bushels or 3.4 per cent. of the whole. 

The Atlantic receipts of the week were 1,350 bushels more 
than last year, but 2,847,000 less than in 1881, and smaller 
than before since 1877. They were also 921,000 bushels 
less than the week before, while there was an aggregate 
increase of 1,278,000 bushels iu Northwestern receipts over 
the previous week. At Chicago the increase was 1,411,000 
(nearly 100 per cent.), making them the largest since 
December. ‘There was also a large increase at Milwaukee, 
but a large decrease in Peoria and St. Louis. A telegram 
from Chicago makes the receipts there for the following 
week (ending June 9) no less than 3,606,000, or 771,000 
bushels more than in the week under consideration. June 
is likely to bea month of large grain receipts, however, 
when there is plenty in the country to be marketed, and in 
1881 the average weekly receipts at Chicago were more 
than 4,000,000 in that month, and one week exceeded 
5,000,000. 

Exports for the week for three successive years have Leen: 


13881. 1882. 1883. 
I EE, 02s. vcdecees:- conning 89,679 50,837 86,264 
IE ba dncisneccc cnc 4,531,310 1,039,273 2,231,975 


Including flour, the exports this year were 1,352,000 
bushels more than last year, but 2,315,000 less than in 1881. 

The receipts and exports of graln and flour reduced to 
bushels at the four Eastern ports in the month of May have 
been, in bushels: 
New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
9,687,558 3,432,074 2,404,413 2,996,356 18,520,401 

Thus 52.3 per cent. of total was received at New York, 18.5 
at Boston, 13 per cent. at Philadelphia and 16.2 per cent. 
at Baltimore. 

The exports meanwhile were: 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Total. 
5,865,611 1,875,689 1,404 ,589 1,901,732 11,047,631 

So 53.1 per cent. went from New York, 17 per cent. from 
Boston, 12.7 per cent. from Philadelphia, and 172 per cent. 
from Baltimore. The exports were 60 per cent. of tke re- 
ceipts. No less than 4,190,000 bushels of the whole receipts 
were flour (and meal), of which but 792,000 came to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore; and 2,581,734 bushels of the exports 
were flour, 280,874 went from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Together they exported 35.7 per cent. of the grain, but 
only 10.9 per cent. of the flour; but no less than 41.4 per 
cent. from Boston—not much less than from New York. 

San Francisco exports for the eleven months of the Cali- 
fornia crop year from July 1 to May 31, were as follows, 
flour in barrels and wheat in bushels, flour being reduced to 
wheat in the totals: 








1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P. ce. 

i, Pra 958,269 777,107 L. 181,162 23.3 
Wheat........... 23,580,373 35,325,918 D. 11,745,545 33.2 
Total, bushels. .28.371,718 39,211,453 D. 10,839,735 27.6 


Exports of California bariey by sea for the eleven months 
of the crop year to May 31, were 214,273 centals, against 
89,716 centals for the same period last year, an increase of 
124,557 centals, or 138.8 per cent. Shipments overland 
for the ten months to April 30 were 17,751 centals. 

Coal. 


Anthracite tennages reported for the five months ending 
June 2 are as follows, the tonnage in each case being only 
that originating on the line to which it is credited. 











1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Phila. & Reading... 2,659,716 2,264,785 I. 394,931 17.4 
Northern Central, ) 

Shumokin Div., - 533,568 417,617 I. 115,951 27.9 
Summit Branch.. } 

Sun., Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre ... .. 52,157 52,575 D 41 0.8 
North & West Bran. SERINE “Ssddcwasns I. RiFS .... 
Pennsylvania Canal 105,709 99,914 IL. 5,795 58 
Central, of N. J..... 1,856,348 1,515,357 I. 340,991 22.5 
Lehigh Valley..... 2,333,138 2,013,864 L 319,274 15.8 
Penn. & N. Y....... 80,346 72,196 iI. 8,150 11.3 
Del ,Lack.&West’rn 1,833,829 1,520,566 = I. 313,263 20.6 
Del.& Hudson Canal 

BR ee 1,457,732 1,168,768 I. 288,964 24.2 
Pennsyl. Coal Co... 507,325 412,024 Il. 95,301 23.1 
State Line& Sullivan 25,062 19,994 I. 5,068 25.3 

Total anthracite. .11,662,768 9,557,660 I. 2,105,108 22.0 


The North and West Branch road was not opened last 
year. 

The total anthracite tonnage for the corresponding period 
for eight years has been as follows: 


RAB 11,662,768 | 1879 ......... -. 9,299,850 
Es cosine caspcus a+ 9,557,660 | 1878 ... . ... ...-06- 5,325,681 
eee O,FE4 BGO 1 BOTT 200-0. ccs ccvetede 7,696,479 
BNO ethers ctssun coke 8,328,549 | 1876 .........c002 eee 5,888,673 


It is reported that the Philadelphia & Reading, now con- 
trolling the New Jersey Central tonnage as well as its own, 
has made an agreement with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, under which the two companies, controlling a ma- 
jority of the total anthracite output, expect to be able to 
dictate to the combination. It is true that the two com- 
panies acting together will have great weight, but in a com- 
bination of this kind a majority does not always rule. A 
determived minority may bring the coal trade into a condi- 
tion which will make things very uncomfortable for tke 
majority, especially when, to one of its members, good prices 
for coal are absolutely necessary to enable it to maintain 
even a show of solvency. 

Semi-bituminous coal tonnages reported for the five 
months ending June 2, are: 





. 1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
Cumberland Pr beeicamudecics 4124 497,850 I. 392,274 78.8 
Huntingdon & Broad Top.. 86,084 110,541 D. 24,475 22.1 
East Broad Top...........- 21,108 39,582 D. 18,474 46.7 
Tyrone & Clearfield..:..... 1,152,756 1,218,265 D. 65,599 5.4 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe.... 104,765 88,2 I. 16,515 18.8 

Total semi-bituminous... 2,254,837 1,954,488 I. 300,349 15.5 


At this time last year the strike in the Cumberland Region 
was in progress, and there was no shipments from that 
region, This accounts for the great increase shown this 


tom agg also for the falling off this year in Clearfield ship- 
men 

Bituminous tonnages reported for the five months ending 
June 2 are as follows: 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Barclay R. R. & Coal Co... 139,852 166.681 D. 26,829 16.1 
Allegheny Region, Pa.R.R. 199,695 216,365 D. 16,670 7.7 
Penn and Westmoreland... 587,874 533,812 I. 54,062 10.1 
West Penna. R.R.... ..... 201,206 153,558 I. 47,648 30.9 
Southwest Penna. R. R..... 49,321 27,388 I. 21,933 81.1 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa.R.R. 203,107 307,122 D. 104,015 33.9 
Total bituminous ...1,381,055 1,404,926 D. 23,871 1.7 


The bituminous trade shows many changes, the several 
decreases reported probably resulting from reduced demand 
for the iron trade. The reports received include nothing 
west of Pennsylvania, and someimportant regions in that 
state also make no reports. 

Coke tonnages reported for the five months ending June 
2 are as follows : 


1883. 1882. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Bellefonte & Snow Shoe.... 8,408 10.426 D. 2,018 1.9 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R.R. 47,693 47,402 I. 291 0.6 
Penn and Westmoreland... 99,762 114,080 D. 14.318 12.5 
ee pepper 45,639 54080 D. 8441 15.6 
acorape t Y ay CPs 843,023 784.241 I. 58,782 7.5 
onnellsville R. a > 
Pittsburgh R. { Pa. R. R. 257,588 298,846 D. 31.258 105 
Total coke............ 1,312,113 1,309,075 I. 3,038 02 


These tonnages are all over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and branches ; the Chesapeake & Ohio statement has not 
yet been received. The coke trade is quite active, but 
is suffering from extremely tow prices, the result of a large 
production and sharp competition. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York road for the six months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to June 2 was: 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

RIOT. oi c50588 dccces 533,004 486,526 I 46,478 9.3 
Bituminous....°***....... 172,776 202,628 D. 29,852 14.6 
WOR is csiexscdsonsnxs 705,780 689,154 I. 16,626 2.4 


The larger part of the anthracite is received from the 
Lehigh Valley road. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
road for the five months ending June 2 was: 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Rroad Top coal.. ........ 86,084 110,541 D. 24,457 22.1 
Cumberland coal.......... 184,936 85,330 I 99,606 116.7 
sm. dna win cose 271,020 195,871 IL. 75,149 38.3 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line ; the Cumber- 
land is carried through from Mt. Dallas to Huntingdon for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad Division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the five months to June 2 
was as follows: 











Line of From other 

road. roads. Total. 
Anthracite........,...... . .... 270,095 621,390 891,485 
Semi-bituminous. . .. 1,257,561 253.597 1,511,158 
Bituminous..... . 1,241,213 2,774 1,243,987 
Coke meee tse -1,044,856 267,257 1,312,113 

0 

3,813,725 1,145,018 4,958,743 
Total, corresponding time, 1882...... .. ...... ets 4,661,728 
Increase (6.4 per cent.)............0++.05 297.015 


The total me « for May (five weeks) was: Coal, 
746,597; coke, 301,870; total, 1,048,467 tons, against 
1,067,845 tons in May, 1882, a decrease of 19,378 tons, or 
1.8 per cent. 

Cumberland shipments for the week ending June 9 were 
54,342 tons. The total shipments this year to June 9 were 
944,466 tous. The directors of the Chesapeake & Obio 
Canal have reduced the tolls from Cumberland to George- 
town from 50 to 40 cents per ton. 

Chicago coal receipts in May were as follows : 

-—Anthracite.—. | —Bituminous.—— 
1883 1883. 





.  - 1882. 1882. 

ST Ned ..107,753 66,293 26,121 22,216 
ee “191993 ~—-14:533.-—«183/501 «69.275 
Te »....127,746 80.896 209,622 91,491 

Per cent. by railroad...... 15.7 18.0 87.5 75.7 


The increasein total receipts of anthracite was 46,920 
tons, or 58.0 per cent.; the increase in bituminous 118,131 
tons, or 129.1 per cent., a total gain of 165,051 tons, or 
95.9 per cent. Receipts included 41,826 tons of coke this 
year. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore. 

Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior Region up 
to June 6 are reported by the the Marquette Mining Jour- 
nal as follows: 


Tons 
ON ROR io. 5 ii pi enscnedssccesecrcoenscpeeparacbedoowta 6,705 
From Marquette..........c0.06 sooceess Li naphtha one 68,297 
UTE TI sc svccnsiececese 6406000463 cbsenecosace, s06s 194,692 
NN iss ihc caceriicdsens cocteeieteaaabeas 269,694 


No shipments from St. Ignace are reported. Of the 
Escanaba shipments 45,250 tons were from the Marquette 
District and 149,442 tons from the Menominee District. 

Shipments of pig iron were 483 tons, all from Marquette. 


Express Changes. 

A dispatch from Denver, Col., June 13, says: ‘ The liti- 
gation which has been pending the last three years, and 
which involved the right of the Wells-Fargo Express Co. 
and Adams Express Co. to transact business over the lines 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway was amicably settled 
to-day, the express companies withdrawing all suits. The 
following is the new arrangement: . 

“Through express matter of Wells, Fargo & Co. will be 
carried between Denver, Pueblo, Ogden and Salt Lake, the 
Rio Grande Express Co. to do all the local business between 
those points and operate the balance of the Rio Grande 
lines exclusively.” 


Lake and Canal Rates in May. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says: “ Although 
the present season has been far from satisfactory to owners 
of vessels and canal boats, the rates for May were better 
than those for the corresponding month last year, as will 
be seen from the following statement of the average rate 
on wheat and corn from Chicago to Buffalo by lake, and 
the average rate on the same cereals from Buffalo to New 
York by canal, for the month of May in the seasons named: 


Lake. | Canal. 

ee | newer — ee 

Wheat. Corn. | Wheat. Corn. 
arm 7.4 7 gl 11.8 10.6 
oo ar 4.5 4.0 Sa 11.8 10.8 
Ae 3.9 3.6 Bibe ss. ofveics 7.4 6.6 
RI 2.7 Ae 6.7 5.8 
Eee 3.5 2.9 _. Se 5.8 5.0 
_ eee 2.5 2.2 187 5.8 5.2 
cee 4 Vos-6050 3.1 2.8 Baad .istasee 4.7 4.2 
PD bitcsae esse 5.0 4.3 eer 6.9 5.5 
ce 4.7 4.2 | SSeeeerye 5.3 4.8 
SES 2.2 2.0 Be 00000 cess 4.9 4.5 
Maen. steennse 2.9 - de eee 5.0 4.5 





of acent in advance of last year’s average, and that by 
eanal is a shade higher. However, the price of grain in 
this country has been too high to permit of a heavy ex- 
port movement, consequently shipments from the interior 
to the seaboard are comparatively light. There is grain 
enough to come forward; but Europe can buy cheaper in 
other markets; consequently our grain is left in the coun- 
try. Itisa grand mistake on the part of speculators and 
an actual misfortune for the people, to have prices advanced 
so much that the surplus cannot be sent abroad.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—A dispatch from 
Washington, June 7, says: ‘“‘ The Secretary of the Interior 
heard argument to-day in behalf of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Co., with regard two the refusal of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to certify to that 
corporation certain lands in the state of Kansas to which the 
company claims title under its grant. The Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, counsel asserted, refused to cer- 
tify the lands to the road on the ground that the United 
States Supreme Court, in the case of the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence & Galveston Railroad Co., laid down arule tor ad- 
justing land grants, which, if applied to the Atcbison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad Co., would show that too much land 
within indemnity limits had already been certified to it. 
The railroad company now makes application for a reversal 
of the decision of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and in so doing contends that he should not interfere 
with the grant of the company, and tbat he has no right to 
withhold patent for the lands in controversy. The Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad Co., which has a similar question pend- 
ing before the department, was represepted by counsel at 
the argument to-day, The Secretary reserved his decision.” 

The Sedgwick & Western Co. bas been organized to build 
a loop or second line for this road from Sedgwick, Kar., to 
Dodge City. 


Atlantic & North Carolina.—Merchants of Newberne, 
N. C., are making arrangements to organize a company to 
lease this road, in order that it may be run in the interests 
of their city, and in close connection with the North Caro- 
lina Railroad. 

In the Superior Court at Newbern, N. C., June 9, judg- 
ment was given for this company against the Midland 
North Carolina Co., late lessee, for $28,493 due under the 
lease and not paid. The Court ordered the bonds held in trust 
to be sold and the proceeds applied to the payment of this 
apes, any surplus to be retained to provide for other 
claims. 

The Receiver of the road has filed his report, showing that 
all the money received by him has n spent on the 
road, and that he transferred it to the company in much 
better condition than when he took possession. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—It is expected that this road will 
opened for through business July 1. The temporary 
bridge over the Colorado is about finished, its completion 
having been somewhat delaved by high water. The tem- 
porary bridge is strong enough to last some time, but the 
construction of the permanent bridge will be begun this 
season. 


Augusta & Knoxville.—At a meeting of the board in 
Augusta, Ga., last week, the President stated the gross 
earnings for April and May were $12,396, and the net earn- 
ings $3,842, an increase of $1,182, or 44 per cent. over the 
same period last year. The board appointed a committee to 
devise ways and means for paying the July coupons on the 
company’s bonds. 


Boston & Albany.—Tbis company is having its line 
from Boston to Riverside itted up with block signals by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., replacing the Hall signals here- 
tofore in use. Beyond Riverside the Hall signals are to be 
retained in use. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Official notice is given that this 
road will be opened for through passenger traffic on Sunday, 
June 17. Two through trains will be run daily, leavio 
Chicago at 9 a. m. and 5.15 p. m., and reaching New Yor 
by the New York, Lake Erie & Western road at 9.:30 p. m. 
and 7.35 a. m., making the run in a little over 3814 hours. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company’s 
statement for April and the four months ending April 30, is 
as follows: 








pril. Four months. 
IR ci cacantictcedadns avéceneeue $1,824,130 7,457,415 
NS bis ddbnstediccccedibunccaes , 166,612 3,902,312 
Net earnings.................+. $658,518 $3,555,105 


For th four months there was an increase of $1,244,225, 
or 20.0 per cent., in earnings ; an increase of $415,744, or 
10.9 per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $828,481, or 
30.4 per cent., in net earnings. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The board has 
decided to fill the gap between Aberdeen, Dak., and Mit- 
cbell, and thus complete the company’s line up the James 
River Valley. Work will be begun at once, with the expec- 
tation of completing 75 miles of new road this year. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, June 7, the consolidation of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Northwestern and the Elgin & State Line companies 
with the Chicago & Northwestern was approved. The cor- 
porations thus absorbed are both proprietary companies, 
the Chicago & Northwestern owning all the stock. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern.--The following circu- 
lar has been issued by this company: ‘‘ The propsrty and 
franchise of the Chicago, Saginaw & Canadian Railroad 
Co., recently sold under foreclosure, having been purchased 
by the Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railroad Co., notice is 
hereby given that the latter company will assume the 
control and management of said property on June 10, after 
which date it will be operated asa portion of the Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern system.” 

The following circular has been issued from the Boston of- 
fice of this company: 

“The Chicago, Saginaw & Canada Railroad was pur- 
chased in the interest of this company at its foreclosure sale, 
May 10, 1883, for the sum of $400,000. The road requires 
an expenditure of from $50,000 to $100,000 to put it in 
good condition. It is the connecting link of this road on the 
east with the Saginaw Valley & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany; a distance of 23 miles, and, crossing the Detroit, Lan- 
sing & Northern road, runs westerly, in the direction of 
Howard City, to Lakeview, a distance of 13 miles, 
its total length being 36 miles. A new company 
has been formed, under the name of the Saginaw & West- 
ern Railroad Co., with power under its articles of associa- 
tion and mortgage to issue bonds and stock respectively. to 
an amount not exceeding $15,000 per mile. These bonds 





“The average lake rate on wheat is nearly three-quarters | 


are tobe dated July 2, 1883 (the first day of July being 
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Sunday), to have 80 years to run from July 1, 1883, and |. 


are to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually Jan. land July 1._ They are to have 
the guarantee indorsed upon them of the Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern Railroad Co., both as to principal and interest, 
and payment of same is still further secured by a lease of 
the road by the Detroit, Lausing & Northern Railroad Co. 

“It is proposed to issue at ouce $432,000 of these bonds, of 
$1,000 denomivation, and to offer them to the holders of the 
stock of the Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railroad Co., upon 
the following terms: Each holder of 100 shares of either 
common or preferred stock (or botb), of record at close of 
business, June 19, to have the right, until June 28, at 3 
o'clock p, m., to subscribe at 974¢ per cent. for $1,000 first 
mortgage. 20 years, 6 per cent bond of the Saginaw & 
Western Railroad Co. Payment in full for said bonds to be 
made July 2, 1883. or bonds, now in course of 
preparation, will be issued as soon as ready. A negotiable 
receipt will be given for payments, exchangeable for said 
bonds. Any part of the subscription hereby offered not 
taken on orbefore June 28, 1883, at 3 o’clock p. m., will be 
disposed of by the Treasurer.” 


Georgetown & North Carolina.—It is stated that this 
company has agreed to turn over the right of way and 
graded road-bed of the line to the Palmetto Lumber Co., 
that company agreeing to complete the road next summer. 
The road is to run from Georgetown, S. C., to Lane’s Station 
on the Northwestern Railroad, a distauce of 38 miles. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Arrangements have: 


been completed for the exchange of freight with the Texas 
& St. Louis road, and a car-hoist is heing put up at 
McGregor, Tex., where the two roads intersect, so that curs 
can be transferred without breaking bulk. The company 
announces that it will be ready to ship freight through to 
St. Louis by this route about July 1. 


Hartford & Harlem.—<After a protracted bearing the 
Connecticut Railroad Commissioners bave decided that the 
organization of this company is regular and that all the re- 
quirements of the law have been complied with by its in- 
corporators. 


Hoosac Tunnel.—The bill presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature provides for the organization of a corpo- 
ration to be known as the Hoosac Tunnel Railroad Co., with 
authority to Luy or lease the Fitchburg, the Massachusetts 
Central and the Vermont & Massachusetts roads ; also to 
buy or lease from the State the Troy & Greenfield road, in- 
cluding the Hoosac Tunnel, at a price not less than $4,000,- 
000, and to purchase or lease other roads west of the tun- 
nel, the object being to form a line under one ownership 
from Boston to the Hudson River. 

A hearing on the bill was begun before the Railroad 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on June 12. 
Much oppusition is developed, and the session is now so far 
gone that it is very doubtful whether anything will be done 
about it this year. 

The corporators as named in the bill are Frederick L. 
Ames, Ezra H. Baker. Robert Codman, Charles C. Dodge, 
George F. Fay, Franklin G. Fessenden, Wm. H. Lincoln, 
Eleazer F, Pratt, Alexander H. Rice, Wm. B. Stearns, 
Thornton K. Ware and Francis C. Welch. It is said to be a 
Fitchburg Railroad project. 


Illinois Central.—The Traffic Department reports the 
estimated earnings of the several divisions for May as fol- 


lows, compared with the actual earnings for May, 1882: 
1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.¢. 
In Illinois........... $509,200 518,653 D. $9,453 1.9 
yl , eee 161,283 143,054 I. 18,229 127 
Southern Div........ 276,733 229,621 I. 47,112 20.5 
pre $947,216 $891,328 I. $55,888 6.3 


The Land Department reports for May, 1883, sales 
4,059.20 acres of land for $17,067.29. Cash collections on 
land accounts amounted to $15,287.21 during the month. 


Indiana, Illinois & Iowa.—Track is now laid to North 
Judson, Ind., 44 miles eastward from Momence, IIl., and 106 
mites from the western terminus at Streator, Ill. At North 
Judson connection is made with the Chicago & Atlantic and 
the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh roads, giving the new 
line two outlets eastward. The work of ballasting is iv 

SSeeue Sp the road will probably be opened for traffic 
is month. 


Kennebunk & Kennebunk port.—The track is now all 
laid on this road, and trains will begin to run over it June 
18. The road extends from Kennebunk station on the Bos- 
ton & Maine road, to the town of Kennebunkport, Me., and 
is 44g miles long. It will be operated by the Boston & 
Maine Co. wader lease. 


Lehigh Valley.—Reports hive b een circulated in New 
York and Philadelphia during the past week of pending 
negotiations for aleaseof this road tothe Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. Officers of both companies, however, say that 
thereis no truth in the rumors. 


Maine Shore Line.—At the annual meeting last week 
the stockholders voted to approve and authorize the execu- 
tion of a mortgage on the road from Bangor, Me., to Sulli 
van; also to approve a lease of the road to the Maine Cen- 
tral Co. when completed. 


Montpelier & Wells River.—A hearing was begun 
at Burlington, Vt., June 12, before commissioners appointed 
by the Vermont Supreme Court on an application made by 
the Central Vermont Co. to compel this company to make 
connections aud exchange business with the Central Ver- 
mont lines. The application is made under a law passed by 
the last Legislature, authorizing the Supreme Court to order 
railroads to make connections with intersecting lines. The 
spetial reason for the present application is that the Cen- 
tral Vermont desires the Wells River connection for travel 
to the White Mountains. 


New York & New England.—This company gives 
the following description of its wharves, warehouses, etc., 
on the South Boston terminal property : 

**On pier No. 1 there is a two-story warehouse, 200 ft. in 
width and 611 ft. long. In this building 73,656 square ft. 
of floor space is devoted to the storage of bonded goods, and 
83,482 square ft. for the storage of goods not in bond, and 
for loading and unloading vessels. 

“Dock No. 1 is_ 835 ft. long by 135 ft. wide, and in the 
berth beside pier No. 1 there is 26 feet of water at mean 
low tide. Inthe berth at the side of pier No.2 there is 23 
ft. of water. Pier No. 2 warehouse is 206 ft. wide and 585 
ft. long, with an area of 120,667 square ft. One-half of 
dock No. 2 is 26 ft. deepat mean low tide. This pier its 
exclusively for loading and unloading vessels. 

‘*The freight warehouses, independent of those on the 
pore are three in number, and have an aggregave area of 

,292 square feet, and are approached by block stone pave- 
ments. 

‘* The grain elevator is 80 ft. in width, and 162 ft. long, 
with a storage capacity of 507,904 bushels. Facilities are 
afforded for discharging grain on both sides of dock No. 1 
and on one side of dock No. 2 at the same time, af a rate of 
20,000 bushels per hour. The elevator iseasy of access by 
teams, over a paved drive way. 





water front at present is 3,879 ft., which is available for 
wharfage, and when the present plans are completed there 
will be 8,169 ft., or over one mile and a half of frontage. 

“These wharves and docks offer special advantages to all 
classes of vessels, steam or sail, owing to their superior loca- 
tion and easy and inexpensive access. No docks in the 
city of Boston, or on the coast offer equal facilities.” 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Itis stated 
that the $2,000,000 new 4 per cent. bonds of this company 
have all been taken at 10244. The remainder of the 
$5,000,000 authorized will not be issued until needed to pay 
tor the new tracks and other improvements. 


Norfolk & Western.—It is understood that this com- 
pany will again pass a quarterly dividend, the directors 
considering it best to apply the surplus toward payment of 
the floating debt incurred in building the New River Divis- 
ion, although there has been a large increase in the net earn- 
ings this year. 


Northern Pacific.—The land sales reported for the 
month of May are 82,492 acres for $358,735, and town lots 
to the amount of $25,922; a total of $384,657, against 
$177,317 in May of last year. The average price per acre 
this year is $4.35, against $2.98 last year. 

Track is reported laid to Heleua, Muntana, 1,143 miles 
from St. Paul, and 68 miles beyond Gallatin. The distance 
from St. Paul to Gailatin was -understated in a recent num- 
ber. The gap between the eastern and western ends of the 
main line track at latest reports was only 134 miles. 

On the western end the track has reached a point 18 miles 
west of Missoula, Mon., and at latest dates the end of the 
track was 255 miles from Wallula Junction and 615 miles 
from Portland. The work is now progressing at a very 
rapid rate. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver Douglas’ statement to 
the Court for May is as follows: 





TAO, SU Tiasct casiess sa suteanctechonnsae .. $95,418 
BRET TEOMA GID GOUTOORS 600 Soe icon acdc cceeesenconees 483,137 
eRe Rt i i roe, od RE swe 00 $378,355 
PAP TOE, TOMOMOTE, O60. 5 oe cence s cndts cus Seagees $449,689 
MIN SI cn Nn eo aud ace na esinnkeceeeavacd en 70, 
—-— 519.487 
Cash balance, June l ........ sins $59,068 


The disbursements exceeded the receipts by $36,350 for 
the month. 


Omaha & Northern.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Omaha, Neb., to a point on 
the Missouri River opposite Yanktov, Dak., a distance of 
about 130 miles; also a branch about 80 miles long, running 
through Dodge, Colfax and Stanton counties to the town of 
Stanton. 


Oneida Lake.—Surveys are being made for a narrow- 
gauge road from Canastota, N. Y., on the New York Cen- 
tral road, northward to Oneida Lake at South Bay or Lewis 
Point. ‘The distance is 8 or 2 miles. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—This company 
makes the following statement for May and the eleven 
months of the fiscal year from July 1 to May 31: 





May. Eleven Months. 

Earnings ..... rrr | $4,642,910 
A rere suet .... 213,800 2,369,307 
Net earnings..... .... . . $213,800 $2,273,603 


For the eleven months there was an increase of $161,006, 
or 3.6 per cent., in earnings; an increase of $72,946, or 3.2 
per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $88,060, or 4.0 per 
cent., in net earnings. The May earnings and expenses are 
partly estimated in both years. 


Pennsylvania.—The Philadelphia Ledger of June 13 
says: ‘*On the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad there are many substantial and important im- 
provements being made. The constructive work of the 
third and fourth tracks is pushed with vigor, it being the 
intention of the company to have the entire line from Phila- 
delphia to Trenton and between New Brunswick and Jersey 
City finished as soon as practicable. Two new ferry-boats 
have been put on at New York; they are commodious and 
of the most approved pattern, tastily decorated, and pro- 
vided with the Maxim electric light. The Brooklyn 
annex boats will hereafter ply between the Jersey 
City depot and Brooklyn on Sundays, saving the in- 
convenience of taking two ferry lines and the crossing of 
New York City to reach thestation. At all available places 
along the road curves are being taken out and the line 
shortened. Where necessary to afford additional facilities 
for handling freight, long sidings are being added, making 
at some places fifth and sixth tracks for stretches of from 
one to four miles exch way. Since the Centennial year the 
freight traffic bas increased 89 per cent., and it is found nec- 
essary to move not only passengers but the freight business 
as well with all possible dispatch, in order to success- 
fully compete with other lines for Eastern busi- 
ness and Western traffic via the lakes. Some 
of the freight trains are run through at the speed of fast ex- 
presses. At the Jersey City end the grading is about com- 
pleted and two additional tracks are being laid. A second 
bridge across the Hackensack River is nearly ready for the 
rails. These tracks will be used exclusively for: passenger 
trains; leaving the present line west of the Hackensack, 
they will make a bee-line for the Jersey City depot. A 
sharp curve will thus be avoided and the distance shortened. 
Four tracks are now completed from Jersey City to Perth 
Amboy Junction. From thence to Menlo Park the third 
track is down and the fourth track is almost finished. Be- 
tween Metuchen and New Brunswick the grading is finished 
and the new tracks almost completed. East from Trenton 
for a distance of six miles four tracks are completed. At 
Trenton the facilities for distributing freight over 
the New York, the Amboy and_ the_ Belvidere 
branches are being greatly enlarged, and six ad- 
ditional sidings have been constructed for a freight- 
distributing yard. A new passenger depot is also to be 
erected on Clinton street ; it will be artistically built, and, 
with a view to the increasing travel, a carriage concourse 
and garden will beautify its front. The present station is 
located between the four tracks ; the new one will be to the 
northward, and the exposure of travelers to danger in cross- 
ing the line to reach the depot will be obviated. From 
Tullytown to Bristol the third and fourth tracks were 
inaugurated last week. A new construction through 
Bristol to Schenck station will be finished. in a 
few months, doing away with much curvature. 
From Holmesburg Junction to Frankford Station the four 
tracks are within a few weeks of completion. At Frankford 
a station of tasty design, with an ornamental lawn, will 
shortly be completed, and the.old wooden bridge across the 
Frankford Creek is being rapidly replaced by a substantial 
stone arch, wide enough to accommodate five tracks. The 
third and fourth tracks are making a new line from the 


| 
‘‘ The total area of the terminal grounds is 105 acres; the | 





station to the junction at Frankford, and in several months 
the two additional tracks are expected to be finished from 


the North Pennsylvania Junction to the Germantown Junc- 
tion, at which place the bridge has been widened to 
permit the crossing of six tracks. Here the construct- 
tion joins the new line of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Chestnut Hill Branch, thus completing the quadruple track 
system to Philadelpbia. Considerable ot the road has 
already received the stone ballast intended to keep down 
the dust and make the road-bed more solid. The stone is 
taken from the company’s quarries at Bergen Hill, and the 
work will be continued uutil the entire hme is ballasted. 
These improvements, when completed, will leave ouly a gap 
of about 20 miles without the third and fourth tracks, 
viz., between Trenton and New Brunswick, where there is 
no local traffic to interfere with the trains making fast time. 
The two additional tracks, however, will be laid on this 
part of the road as soon as expedient.” 


Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England.— 
This unfinished road is advertised for sale by the sheriffs of 
Sussex and Warren counties in New Jersey, to satisfy a 
judgment for $70,000 obtained by P. McTague, a con- 
tractor. 

The United States Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., has re- 
fused an application made by Wm. T. Riggs to compel the 
company to record a certain mortgage made by the South 
Mountain & Boston Co. The Court holds that the relief 
asked would not be consistent with the rights of bondholders 
of the present company. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—Itis stated that the 
terms upon which the Philadelphia & Reading Co. will ac- 

uire this road, include the purchase of the interest of Mr. 
Sdward Massey for $475,000, of which $75,000 has been 
paid in cash, and the balance will be paid in new guaranteed 
bonds. The outside stock is also to be purchased, which will 
require $25,000 in cash and $162,000 in bonds. The new 
bonds cannot be issued until the receivership is terminated 
aud the company reorganized. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The following circular 
— General Manager Wootten is dated Philadelphia, 
June 8 

**The railroads and leased lines of the Central Railroad 
Co., of New Jersey, which, under lease of May 29, 1883, 
have passed into the possession of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Co., will be operated under the following 
divisional organization : 

‘* The New Jersey Central Division, comprising the main 
line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, from Jersey 
City to Phillipsburg and its several branches, as well as 
the South Branch Railroad and the New York & Long 
Branch Railroad. 

‘*The Lehigh & Susquehanna Division, comprising the 
main line of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad, from 
Phillipsburg to Union Junction, with its several branches 
and laterals. 

“The New Jersey Southern Division, comprising the main 
line of the New Jersey Southern Railroad and the Vineland 
Railroad, from Sandy Hook to Bayside, with their several 
branches and extensions.” 

The securities deposited with Receiver Little to secure the 
$2,000,000 of floating debt of the New Jersey Central 
consisted of $1,000,000 first series new consolidated bonds 
of the Reading Co. and $2,000,000 of the second series. He 
certified that the market value of these bonds was ‘‘ upward 
of $2,000,000.” 

At aconference between President Gowen, of the Phila 
delphia & Reading, President Little, of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, and holders of the income bonds of the latter 
company, an agreement was reached for the settlement of 
the back interest on the bonds. It was agreed that the 
bondholders should receive in settlement of their claim for 
back interest 10!¢ per cent. in scrip bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, and convertible after 1885 into stock of the com- 
pany; that the company should waive its right of redem 
tion before the maturity of the bonds in 1908, and make 
them also convertible after 1885 into stock, and that the 
bonds should he entitled hereafter to 6 per cent. instead of 
7 per cent. interest. The payments under this agreement 
are guaranteed by the Philadelphia & Reading in accord- 
ance with provisions of the lease of the Central. 

The agreement between the Reading and the Lehigh Coal 
Navigation Co. in relation to the transfer of the Lehigh 
& Susquebanna road to the Reading under the New Jersey 
Central lease bas been signed, but its details have not been 
made public. It is said that the Reading guarantees that 
the rental to be paid for the Lehigh & Susquehanna road is 
not to fall below the amount paid in 1882. 

Track is now laid on the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Branch, the line having been completed by putting in 
a crossing over the Northern Central road at Sunbury. 
Litigation over this crossing has delayed the completion of 
the road, but the Pennsylvania Supreme Court last week 
decided the case in favor of the Reading, enjoining the 
Northern Central from interfering with the crossing, and 
it was at once laid down. The new line starts from 
Sbamokin, Pa., crosses the Susquebapna at Sunbury 
and follows the West Branch to West Milton on the 
Catawissa Branch. It is 31 miles long, and has been built 
especially as a short cut for coal and other traffic bound 
westward by the New York Central connection from Wil- 
liamsport, avoiding the long detour by Tamanend and Cata- 
wissa which would otherwise be necessary for coal from a 
large part of the company’s lines. The new branch will be 
opened for traffic early in July. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—This 
company proposes to straighten its main line so as to take 
the majer part of the freight traffic around Wilmington, 
Del., instead of passing through that city. The line will be 
connected with the proposed straightened line of the Dela- 
ware Railroad, and the surveyors have been at work already 
for some weeks. From a short distance north of Newport 
the road runs in a direct line nearly to Delaware Junction, 
and it is proposed to continue the track in the same direct 
way, crossing the Christiana, and probably, as the Delaware 
Legislature allowed only one bridge at that point, utilizing 
the new one already constructed by the Wilmington & 
Northern Railroad. This, however, is not yet definitely an- 
nounced. The new plan, as one of its advantages, takes the 
heavy freight outof the middle of the city of Wilmington. 


Pullman Palace Car Co.—This company has con- 
cluded contracts under which its sleeping and palace cars 
will be run over the Central and Southern Pacific roads 
after July 1. Those companies have heretofore run_their 
own sleeping cars, the Pullman cars not going west of Ogden 
and Deming. 


Rochester & Ontario Belt.— Work has been begun on 
this road under a contract with Blake Brothers, who are to 
build the line from Rochester, N. Y., to Windsor Beach on 
Lake Ontario. Work has already been begun. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—Reports have 
been circulated thatthe new managers of this company had 
already opened negotiations fora leaseof the Ogdensburg 
& Lak? Champlain and the St. Johnsbury & Lake Cham- 
plain roads, and for the purchase of the Portland city inter- 
est in the Portland & Ogdensburg road. These reports are 
denied by the officers of the company, who say that they 
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have no intention of leasing or controlling other lines, while | upon the stock of Roland G. Hazard of Providence. A 
they intend to maintain the best relations possible with all | motion by W. L. Burnapof Burlington, calling for a further 


connecting lines. 
| 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— | 
The Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange | 
has put the following securities on the list : 

Chicago & Northwestern, $10,060,000 new 5 per cent. de- | 
benture bonds. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, $5,857,000 first mortgage 
6 per cent. bonds. An application to list the stock was not | 
granted. | 

Galveston. Houston d& Henderson, $1,000,600 stock and | 
$2,006,000 first-murtgage bonds. } 

Missouri, Kunsas & Texas, $580,000 additional consoli- 
dated bonds. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Manitoba, $10,574,000 new 6 
per cent. consolidated bonds. 

Texas Central, $750,000 additionai first-mortgage bonds, | 
issued on 50 miles of new road. } 


Shreveport & Kansas City.—This company has been 
organized, and will at once begin work on the section of its 
projected line from Shreveport, La., northward to a con- 
nection with the Texas & St. Louis road near Louisville, 
Ark. It will be a branch from the Texas & St. Louis to 
Shreveport. 





Sinaloa & Duraugo.—Circular No. 3, issued from the 
awa office of this company under date of June 6, is as 
follows : 

‘* An examination of the probable line of extension of the 
Sinaloa & Durango Railread Co., limited, by the company’s 
engineers, convinces your directors that it will be unsafe to 
commence an extension of the road on the amount of capi- 
tal likely to be afforded by the sale of securities as contem- 
plated in circular No. 1, and we have issued the accompany- 
ing circular, No. 3, which, on your assent, and on that of 
the other blockholders, will allow the company to issue 
first-mortgage bonds at the rate of $32,000 per mile, 
as therein stated. in view of the apparent inability 
to extend the road by the sale of the amount of 
securities at present authorized, the  concession- 
ary interess have asseuted to a change in the amount of first- 
mortgage bonds per mile, and iu the abandonment of the pro- 
posed issue of income bonds, should the directors decide it 
advisable, without asking any increase in the number of 
first mortgage bonds they receive per mile. As the embar- 
rassment arising from the unadjusted claims of the English 
against the Mexican government is now in course of settle- 
ment, so that the securities of Mexican enterprises can be 
quoted on tbe London Exchange, it is thought desirable by 
your directors that they should be immediately em- 
powered to put the bonds necessary for the extension of the 
railroad on the markets of London and Paris, where we 
have hopes of effecting their speedy negotiation. You are 
therefore requested to sign the accompanying circular, No. 
83, and return the same at your earliest convenience to the 
treasurer, together with the certificate you now hold, that 
it may be stamped with a reference to this agreement.” 

The accompanying agreement gives the consent of the 
signer to the abandonment of the issue of income bonds, if 
the directors so decide, and agrees to accept in lieu thereof 
10 shares of stock for each $1,000 bond; that said first- 
mortgage bonds may be issued to the amount of $32,000 

r mile, instead of $20,000 as provided in said circular 
No. 1, and that the directors may dispose of so many of 
said bonds as may be left, after filling the claims of sub- 
scribers, for the purpose of raising means to complete and 
extend the railroad according to the terms of subsequent 
concessions and contracts. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Track has been laid from the 
White River Crossing in Arkansas southwest 38 miles, 
leaving but 12 miles to lay to reach the Arkansas River. 
The bridge over the Arkansas, which has been very much 
delayed by high water, will be finished about July 1, and 
the remaining track will also be laid by that time. The Ar- 
kansas bridge has two spans of 100 ft. each, five of 200 ft. 
each, and a drawspan of 358 ft. The fixed spans are all up, 
and the work still to be done is allon the draw. The foun- 
dations for this bridge required some very difficult work. 


Texas Trunk.—The United States Court at Dallas, Tex., 
has confirmed the sale of the road under foreclosure. The 
Special Master reports to the Court that he has $132,940 
cash and bonds on hand, with which to liquidate labor liens 
and other obligations. The purchasing trustees have called 
a meeting of the stockholders, to be held at Dallas on June 
15, to consider a plan for immediate extension of the line 
from its present terminus at Kaufman to a connection with 
the Texas St. Louis at Athens. 
=Union Pacific.—This company makes the following 
statement for April and the four months ending April 30: 





aa April. Four months. 
NE. «2 <5: un'ssmapincg sieaacs eeween $2,435,844 $8,654,990 
MIE 6 6:i.0.45000ne dennciwamiexenecsen 1,334,605 4,640,507 

II, ii ninekscsanisubabnas $1,101,239 $4,014,383 


For the four months there was a decrease of $128,852, or 
1.50 per cent., in earnings ; a decrease of $779,579, or 14.4 
per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $650,727, or 19.3 

r cent., in net earnings. The statement includes the 

ranches and leased lines. 

The Boston Advertiser of June 12 says: ‘‘ The close of 
the Union Pacific transfer books June 8 for the July divi- 
dend showed 216,854!¢ shares of stock held in ston, 
against 197,9031¢ shares three months ago, and 151,8411¢ 
shares one year ago. This shows a gain of 18,751 shares 
for the quarter and 65,013 shares ina year. Boston and 
New England perme have invested $6,500,000 in this stock 
the past year, Wall street having all the time been declaring 
that Boston was selling.” 

The Wood River Branch of the Oregon Short Line having 
been completed to Hailey, tracklaying was recently re- 
suuned on the main line, and at latest accounts the rails 
were down for 36!¢ miles westward from Shoshone Junc- 
tion, Idaho. Work is steadily progressing westward. 


Van Buren, Arkansas & Southern.—A preliminary 
survey has been made for this proposed road from Van 
Buren, Ark., southward through Sebastian, Scott, Polk, 
Howard, Sevier, Little River and Miller counties to Tex- 
arkana. The distance is 180 miles. 


= Vermont & Canada.—A special meeting was held at 
ellows Falls, Vt., June 8, for the ratification of the plan of 
reorganization which had already been assented to by the 
directors. About 35 stockholders were present, represent- 
ing 25,061 sbares of stock. Resolutions authorizing the 
mortgage of its property to secure the notes or bonds of the 
Consolidated Railroad of Vermont of the amount of $7,000,- 
were passed as follows: Yes, 24,761 shares; no, 300 
shares. It was also voted to release all back rents 
due under its lease to the Vermont Central Rail- 
road, dated 1849. The President of the Vermont & Canada 
was fully authorized to execute all necessary papers relating 
to the mortgage of the road to the Consolidated Railroad of 
Vermont. A larger number of shares of stock was repre- 
sented than at any previous meeting of the road since its 
organization. The only protest entered to the mortgage was 





accounting of the management of the old trust, and charging 


gross mismanagement upon them, was lost, no one except 
himself voting in its favor. 


Wadena & Park Rapids.—Thbis company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Wadena, Miun., on tne 
Northern Pacific road, to Park Rapids in Hubbard County. 


Washington, Ohio & Western.—The organization of 
this company, by the purchases of the Washington & 
Western rvad at the recent foreciosure sale, has been com- 
pleted. It is understood that the road will at once be ex- 
tended from the present terminus at Round Hill, Va., 
through the Stickersville Pass to a junction with the 
Shenandoah Valley road near Berrysville, and that it will 
be operated in the interest of the Shenandoah Valley line. 


West End Narrow-Gauge.—This short St. Louis sub- 
urban line has been sold to F. M. Colburn, of Indianapolis, 


| and associates, and the company will at once be reorganized. 


The new owners mean to extend the road from its present 
terminus at Florissant to Brotherton, on the Missouri River 
opposite St. Charles and also to build a branch from Floris- 
sant to Musick’s Ferry. 


Western North Carolina.—This company bas made 
arrangements to run through trains in connection with tbe 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia and the newly com- 
pleted line between Knoxville and Louisville. Tbrough 
cars will be run between Louisville, Charlotte, Columbia 
and Augusta. 


Western Union Telegraph.—This company makes 
the following statement for the quarter ending June 30, the 
June earnings estimated : 


Cer, I Oa 5s 55 obese d ncn ds deeiid Wines eciewn ss phe $3,545,943 
Net earnings for the quarter....... 5 Mr sibtaek ia skenhown - 1,725,000 
 ui5ttsemeinnene s- 4, phnee ine bedheantnakans $5,270,243 
Interest on bonds and sinking fund payment........... 126,700 
a By ee PO Sete ee ere $5,143,543 


On this showing the board bas declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 134 percent., which will require $1,399,750, 
leaving a balance of $3,743,793. . 

The lease of the lines of the Mutual Union Co. took 
effect Feb. 15, but an injunction to restrain its operation 
was in force for nearly three months, thus preventing the 
company during tbat period from securing the benefits of 
consolidation in the matter of expenses. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 


companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


Pegs. 
Atchison,Topeka & Santa Fe.7, 246 
Atlantic & Pacific.... ........ 340 
Augusta & Knoxville... 356 
3angor & Piscataquis. . 
3oston, Barre & Gardne - 73 
3oston, Concord & Montreal. ..356 
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about which differences of opinion have ariser, have been 
practically suspended during the existence of the contract 
of the Concord witb the Boston & Lowell Railroad for the 
joint operation of those roads. The termination of that 
arrangement has enabled the directors to resume their efforts 
fora full settlement, which they hope to see speedily ac- 
complished.” 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, Dec. 31, 1882, this com- 
pany owned a line from Milwaukee, Wis., to a point north 
of Summit Lake, 255 miles, with branches from Manitowoc 
to Two Rivers, 7 miles; Hortonville to Oshkosh, 23 miles; 
Eland to Warsaw, 22 miles; Antigo west, 5 miles, and 
Monico to Rhinelander, 14 miles, making 326 miles in all, 
an increase of 50 miles during the year. The road worked 
includes 4 miles out of Milwaukee leased from the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

The general account is as follows : 


Pree i hat Ohne kbeheaneethaddeneiaeanokceakh $6,000,000 
Funded debt.... ....... ae neiwae he dhe Chien - . 4,484,000 
Accounts and balances payable................¢...... 443,365 
NIUE on J pcneensdactonessaican, coagares’ ahi 422,707 
cs Gandistakannintidaccddcnwndiesson ¢ieienie dui $11,350,072 
Road and cquipment.... ............0-0005 $21,080,545 
Preferred stock in trust .............0...- 35,749 
IO oii etn thes os 9 n05.0. 060 abel vdeceeeses 104,123 
Accounts and balances.... ..........+ s+ 63,220 
SNE Rskie + sndasas belenedls van tcetutinypapecien june 66,435 
—_-——._ 11, 350,072 


The funded debt consists of $3,615,000 consolidated first- 
mortgage bonds; $199,000 Northern Division bonds ; 
$170,000 equipment bonds and $500,000 income bonds. 
The debt was increased $1,157,000 during the year. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1882. 1881. 








Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 

re $593,364 977 169,387 39.9 
Passengers.......... 275,624 185,402 I 90,222 49.8 
Mail, etc.... ..... 37,330 26.280 I 11,050 42.4 
WRIA 608s 000;05 $906,318 $635,659 I. $270,659 42.5 
Expenses. .. 578,044 423,000 I 155,044 36.6 
Netearnings.. $328,274 $212,659 I. $115,615 543 
Gross earn per mile. 3,021 2,417 1 25.1 
Net . eo ,034 809_—CsiK:. 285 36.2 
Per cent. of exps ... 65.78 66.50 OD. 2.72 orse 


The increase in both gross and net earnings was larger in 
proportion than the increase in the average mileage worked, 
The income account is as follows : 





Net earnings..... ... $328,274 

Other receipts. . . 3,589 

MERLE GPT Dea mE. Mp APO 58 $331,863 
Interest on mortgage bonds . 
iio , Serer a 

—-—— 229,071 

Bulance, surplus for the year.... .. ... .......... $102,792 


The company’s expenditures for construction, improve- 
ment and equipment in 1882 were as follows : 


posse, Senses, aS Bissoart Fortie....... .--- 4 ced bette, buildings, stations, CtC.................655 -- oery 
ston WELL. ... 20. -20-s000e DT Da sacri cpadsetu cess cudedsce casiccveeveré 251,124 
wg hay Boom = iguana... Expended on Northern Division... ............02.-. «s. 384,032 
Namiden & Atlantic pote ae Expenced on Wolf River Division ..... ......... ....+. 42,883 
Canadian Government Roads.218 Expended on Pelican Division................2. ..+++- 222,162 
Central Branch.............++++ 221 ce 
Central, of New Jersey ........ 4 MD webs kitweus chidnise. ong kde nae eeke anes eutenil $1,113,978 


Central Pacific...........se.s+++ 1 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta ° 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. ee 














Cheshire.............. ae 
Chicago & Alton....... . 122, 142 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy .7, 196, 230 


Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.73, 167, 263, 265 
Chi., Rock Island & Pacific..... 340 
Cincinnati, N. O. & Texas Pac.. 39 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind....181, 183 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh......... 39 
Columbia & Greenville......... 59 
OOMSOEE, 200ce.rccccecvcccccecsers 

Connecticut River.... ....- 105 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.100, 122 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western ..122 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge ..... 362 














Denver & Rio Grande.......... 362 
European & North American.. 22 
Fitchburg.... .. 40 
Flint & Pere Marquette -262 
Re ..312 St. Paul & Duluth............... 
Grama Teuek: ......csecceo» 52,229 Savannah, Florida & West..... 
annibal & St. Joseph ......... 163 





h 
Hanover Junc., Han. & Gettysb.355 
artford & Conn. Western..... 7 


ousaton 














ouston & Texas Central bes. 
on & Broad Top ......121 

















untin, .246 
linois Centrai........ 167, 180, 182 Valley, of Ohio................. 280 
nternational & Great No...... 1 OOO 


d 100 
St. Louis & Pac. .167, 180 





ntra. 

Lake Shore & Mich.*o0.278, 208, 306 R. R. Association...... 4 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..138 West Central & Pittsburgh.213 
DA CEE. 006. sanecosesce 2B Rewer 100 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith........ 278 Worcester & Nashua............ 40 
Long Island.........csssesesseees 73 York & Peachbottom........... 355 


Manchester & Lawrence. 





This company owns a line from Manchester, N. H., to the 
Mastachusetts line, 22.4 miles, and leases the Methuen 
Branch of the Boston & Maine, from the state line to Law- 
rence, Mass., 37 miles, making 26.1 miles worked. The 
business of the road is done chiefly under a joint agreement 
with the Concord Railroad Co. The report is for the year 
ending March 31. 

The general account is as follows: 





DLA” bcatannis ansharenahccchcddatbed. b20scardes do eons $1,000,000 

DEO EE DORR 5 66s icc chen ccdecseesas 2260000000 12,644 

BE IN fone acSite Uiee ccd: sons teeevalssees cces 50,000 

eee i sa ee ee 115,827 
Es cccbnikas. s60¢h 000s ban ansbacneed Shgepnieen ln $1,178,471 

Rosca lictis ona,c oem bam are ened $1,000, 

TI go caetsckenpaccnsenabaceoe 45,740 

Accounts and balances...... . ........ «+. 81,123 

ERIS ESE Ses 51,60) 





The company has no bonded debt and no floating debt be- 
yond the usual current balances. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1882-83. 1881-82 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

eer $180,498 $199,848 D. $19,350 9.7 

ee 80,243 99,649 D. 19,406 19.5 
Net earnings...... $100,255 $100,199 I. $56 
Gross earn. per mile.... 6,916 7,657 Dz. 741 
Net - a eens 3 S41 3,839 L 2 
Per cent. of exps...... . 44.46 49.87 D. 5.41 


From the net earnings dividends amounting to. 10 per 
cent. were paid, which required $100,000, leaving a 
surplus of $255 for the year. : 

The report says : “‘ There wasa decrease from the busi- 
ness of last year, caused by the freight destined to Lawrence 
being transported via the Boston & Lowell Railroad under 
the contract for the joint operation of the Concord and 
Boston & Lowellroads. The termination of these con- 
tracts will restore the business to the road and probably in- 
crease the amount. * . 

‘*No change has occurred in the relations of this road with 
the Concord Railroad. The negotiations for a final adjust- 
ment of the various matters growing out of their operations, 





$1,178,471 | 





total amount of $20,578 has been paid on this railway, and 
a total amount of $105,446 has been expended on improve- 


4 ments at Ledyard. 


President Rhinelander calls attention to the fact that 


2| since Jan. 1, 1883, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 


Railway Company has been consolidated with the Vieux 
Desert & Lake Superior Railroad Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Michigan. This was done so 
that a road in Michigan could be constructed and operated 
as an extension of the Wisconsin read by one and the same 
corporation. The consolidated company bears the same 
name as the old Wisconsin corporation, and its organization 
and powers are substantially the same, except that it is 
authorized to construct and operate a road in Michigan, and 


: its authorized common capital stock is $5,000,000. 





Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 


This company operates the Cincinnati Southern road from 
Cincinnati, O., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 335.8 miles, which 
it holds under lease from the trustees, who represent the 


7 | city of Cincinnati as owner of the road. The report is for 


the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, the first full year of the 
lease, which took effect Oct. 12, 1881. 

The equipment, which is owned by this company, con- 
sists of 55 locomotives; 28 passenger and 13 baggage cars; 
1,482 box, 60 refrigerator, 250 stock, 370 coal, 291 flat 
and 88 caboose cars; 1 steam shovel and 59 road and 
service cars. Additions during the year were 1 locomotive 
1 baggage and 2 passenger cars; 20 coal, 6 caboose und 2 
service cars. 

The general account is as follows: 
ic aos. adbdeh mass cobenae Mindat: wasnenks? Soon $3,000,000.00 


Reserve for sinking fund............0see.s-0008 0 ee 0,000.00 
Accounts and balances.... .. ©... ...-.eeeeeewec eens 245,765.26 
Cin. Southern trustees, rent account..............--. 176,344.0 
Net revenue account, balance.... ........-+-see.0++5 111,605.55 
MD <1. ions csunamde Gia ewteekmeiene eaten $3,593,114.80 
Capital expenditures.... ...........-. $2,583,9'/6.79 
Beaver Creek & Cum. River Coal Co. 74,660.28 
U.S. bonds with trustees.............. 302,617.08 
errr aT re 154,369.21 
Accounts and balances.............-.- 201,488.02 
Ns bk vacate nctdnnviegsnwes scehdaatbar 276,003.51 
————__- 3, 593,114.89 


The capital expenditures include $1,£63,843.88 es for 
equipment on the road at the date of the lease, and $720,- 
132.91 since expended for new ep cone and improve- 
ments of road. Expenditures in 1882 were $416,823.70, of 
which the sum of $48,939.06 was for equipment, the 
balance, $367,884.64, for improvements of road, bridges 
and buildings. 

These expenditures included 1,729 lineal feet of masonr 
arching in tunnels; 10 iron bridges, 1,497 lineal feet in all, 
to replace wooden structures; ae. trestles, new culverts, 
etc.: 10.84 miles of new sidings; replacing 9.65 miles of iron 
rails and 10.26 miles of light steel with 60-ibs. steel rails, 
and other similar work. Only.actual additions to the prop- 
erty are charged under this head. 

Some new buildings and additions were made necessary 
by a change in operating divisions. These are now, for 
freight: 1. Ludlow to Lexington, 79 miJes, maximum grade, 
26.4 ft. per mile, excepting the 60-ft. grade at Ludlow; 2. 
Lexington to Somerset, 79 miles, maximum grade, 52.8 ft. ; 
3. Somerset to Oakdale Junction, 94 miles, maximun grade, 
60 ft.; 4. Oakdale Junction to Chattanooga, 84 miles, maxi- 
mum grade, 39.6 ft. The passenger divisions are two: Cin- 
cinnati to Somerset, 158 miles, and Somerset to Chatta - 
nooga, 178 miles. 














396 








The traffic for the year was as follows: 


Passommer teaany MPO so 5 oo iis said snes) A046 wee esetend 611,934 
Freight in Tt Midi Mende Ode aeeanel oepie opaere ty'nece 936,333 
SOPvice AUG GWCHUNN, 20.1%... ..snrececesecsvcccmcesiccee, 4OhON8 

RO ee ceter eet Catt Ue tbevdas eines cece) vedetenss os 
Passengers carried.:.... ....... av tabivdegscsoars 


Passenger-miles, 
Tons freight carried 
The average passenger train load was 41; averagerate per 
passevger mile, 2.44 cents, Freight trains earned 192 cents 
per mile and passenger trains 101 cents, the average gross 
earnings per mile for all trains being 141 cents, and net 
earnings, 50 cents. The cotton carried was 8%,271 bales, 
against 172,224 bales in 1881. 
,, The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1881 Ine. or Dec. P. ¢. 
Freight...... .:.. $1.793,420 $1,661,257 IL. $132,163 7.9 
Passengers....... 617,310 554,813 ja 62,497 11.3 
Mail and express 85,643 62.719 iI. 22,924 36.4 
Miscellaneous.... - 73,684 65,879 ia 7,805 11.8 
TPOURE ca:-ceneent $2,570,057 $2,344,668 I. $225,389 9.6 
Expenses......... 1,653,004 1,102,409 L. 550,595 49.9 
Net earnings.... $917,053 $1,242,259 D. 325.206 26.2 
Gross earn. per mile 7,654 6,982 I. 672 9.6 
Net % ¥ a Te mi dD. 968 26.99 
Per cent. of exps... 64.32 62.99 I. 11.34 . 


The expenses include taxes and also the rental of conuect- 
ing tracks in Cincinnati and Chattanooga, which amounted 
to 844,768 last year. Comparisons are made with the full 
year 1881, although the road was worked by the present com- 
pany only from Oct, 12 in that year, and for the year up to 
that date no expenses for maintenance of way were charged, 
these expenses being paid by the trustees under the former 
operating lease. This accounts for the apparent but not real 
increase in expenses. 

Tbe income account was as follows: 

THOU CREM HW oa Saas. Sianctesccnescesciatscies 
Rental and compensation of trustees under the lease. . 


$91 
1 


,052.90 
$12, 


7 

2,600.00 
Net balance to lessee company........ ...........06 $105,052.90 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1881.... $110,952.65 

Less $60.000 carried to sinking fund and 
$45,000 dividend of January, 1882 


105,000.00 
————_ 5,952.65 


$111,005.55 





NE II rete diene ce cara as Raceektkaenousisnees 
Dividend for the year, 3 per cent 9,000.00 


DOG Ti, I 6 ap Sad d i db cddpsdineeiccdneces. 0s $21,005.55 


The report of Superintendent R. Carroll refers to the diffi- 
culties encountered in making a complete organization for 
the road. He also refers at some length to the loss of _busi- 
ness on account of the transfer or change of tracks in Cin- 
cinnati, made necessary by the 5 ft. gauge of the road. 
More than half the business is from local stations north of 
Chattanooga, and the labor aud trouble caused by a break 
of gauge at Chattanooga would be much less than half of 
that now required by the break in Cincinnati, and the gain 
would be far greater than any loss arising from a change 
could be. 

The President’s report says : ‘‘ When your company took 
possession of the road it could not be said that the road and 
its equipment were in that condition which would have been 
expected of a comparatively new road. 

“The road-bed and track expenses have been high, and you 
will observe a total charge against transportation of $44,- 
577.40 for rails, chairs, spikes and labor. This tormed part 
of the charges iucurred in relaying 19.31 miles of beavier 
rails than we found on the road, and which it was consid- 
ered represented the advanta:e the road had had of the par- 
tial use of those rails. Cross-ties (70,902), representiug a 
cost of $39,419 were also much above the average which 
should have been necessary for sonewaroad. But as you 
will see from the Engineer’s report the expenditure under 
this heading must still be considerable. 

* Taking exhibit C, the repairs for engines and tenders, 
which amounted to $81,123.05, represent an average ex- 
penditure on each engive of $1,474.96. In my opinion, and 
based upon the statistics of other roads, there should not 
have been more taan a thousand dollars per engine. Your 
General Master Mechanic reports, however, that he found 
the engines in bad condition, and that the expenditure made 
was absolutely necessary to bring about the present im- 
proved condition of this portion of your plant. I may say 
that I look for a considerable decrease, during the current 
year, of the total sbown under exhibit C. 

‘*T would direct your special attention to the item shown 
in revenue account as indicating the expense to which your 
road has been placed by the adoption of the 5-ft. gauge, 
which is of a different standard to that of any road entering 
this city, and by the fact that your road may be said to 
have virtually no terminal or depot accommodation in 
this city. For rent of connection tracks in Cincinnati, ren- 
dered necessary by the difference in gauge, you have had to 
pay the sum of $35,440, and for rent of deyots and such 
like privileges consequent on lack of or of inferior termi- 
nal accommodation you have had to pay the sum of $53,- 
937, making a grand total of $89,377, which is almost 
equal to 3 per cent. on the total amount of your stock. 

‘* Considerable work has been done in compliance with the 
terms of the lease which requires the expenditure of certain 
sums to complete the road * * ¥*, 

‘“\A satisfactory traffic agreement has been made with 
the Louisville & Nashville road, and it is expected that as 
time goes on your property will experience good results 
therefrom.” 











Central lowa. 


This company owns a line from Ottumwa, Ia., to North- 
wood, 19014 miles, witb 100 miles of branches. The report 
is for the year ending Dec. 31. _ Las aia 

The Eastern Division, extending to the Mississippi River 
at Keithsburg, 124 miles, and now in progress, and the 
Peoria & Farmington road in Liliuois, 90 miles, recently 
acquired and now known as the Lllinois Division, will in- 
crease the mileage to 50414 miles. The equipment consists 
of 50 engines; 14 passenger, 7 combination and 3 mail and 
express cars; 612 box, 40 stock, 587 coal and 15 caboose 
cars; 5 service cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 








CE acs. cnantnans panda sabenks $7,129,900.00 

Second preferred stock, ..............22..-e seen eee 1,167,800.00 

First ~¥ PPS. ebidatatsistvetasdcbes 907,000.00 

WROD NS foe ck Cit E ee NAb c8s cece cecwcest 7,004,C00.00 

Car trust certificates...... MR ind cine oo eweeue od &09,00u.00 

ACCOUNTS PAYADIS. 22.0.2... cedeccee es ce eens coneee 362,466.61 

TROOMAD GOBOUNB ooo on 5c bos sani ncaes ede! | stsicenee 0 1,067,618 29 
ee. asain ton chee oheee bia k es ees $18,147,784.90 

CHARI 5 on soc e caesiten as toons ge $17,239,486.46 

CaP tS. os eos Pe PEAR 540,000.( 

MateOe 660.6) Fics stbssuce 348,815.32 

Accounts and balances........ .... 148,465. L 

Ce ree en ee ee 017. 


‘99 
sercneratnr, ETAT TOLD 


The fonint Se oF C00 main Hee Z per 
ent. first-mortgage bonds; $1,200, nD ine 6 per 
oon. first-mortgage bonds; $1,475,000 Eastern Division, 6 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


per cent. first-mortgage bonds, and $629,000 coupon debt 
certificates. 

The earnings for the year, as given in the report, were as 
follows: 

1883. 1882. Inc. orDec. P. c. 
$1,209,109 $1,001,366 I. $207,743 29.7 











MII << anee exe Ses 675,876 576,759 I. 99,117 17.2 

Net earnings.... ..... $533,233 $424.607 I. $108,626 25.4 
Gross earn. per mile.... 4,162 wT Dz. 45...2.1 
Net - = 7 1,836 1,784 I. 52 2.8 
Per cent. of exps..... 55.90 57.59 D BGP acs: 

Expenses include taxes and insurance, but from the 
charges given elsewhere it is to be inferred that they do not 


include renewals. 
There were 649,297 tons of freight moved, against 508,- 
655 tons in 1881, the average rate per ton-mile being 1.51 
cents in 1882, and 1.94 cents in 1881. 
The income account is as follows : 
Net earnings, as above 
Old balances collected 


$533,233 26 
551.78 


$533,785.04 





Interest on bonds and car trvsts. 
Steel rails, improvements and add 
Oe SS Oe : s 
Paid oo p incipal of car trusts. ...... .. 73,760.78 
Settlement of old accounts,............+. 10,437.20 


it 


711,249.95 


Excess of payments for the year........ ....... $177,464.91 
Malnnce:- Jen. .1, THR. 4.9 <sic isasest ¢:4s05cs0ssccsuy cs DEAS 
i Dae. DB scion nckacs’ Siavein Sacbuc $4.622.22 

The report says that besides the cost of 6,470 tons steel 
rails contained in the expenditure of 1881 and 1882, there 
are embraced for regulating the company’s affairs disburse- 
ments aggregating $298,733 42, which were for improve- 
ments, etc., without which the earnings could not increase; 
on the contrary, there was danger that they would dimin- 
isb, a crisis having been reached where the road must ex- 
pand or shrink and surrender the field to a competing line. 
The decision was to go forward and improve and extend 
the road, and this is given by inference as the reason why 
the preferred stock and coupon debt holders have not re- 
ceived the surplus net earnings. 

The report says: ‘‘The organization enacts that pref- 
erential holdings shall receive such dividends each year, 
not exceeding 7 per cent., as theroad for that year may 
earn in net profits. Such holdings are to derive dividends, 
not interests, aud enjoy a priority of a stipulated dividend 
before the common shareholder is entitled to anything. 
And, although the maximum payable is specified, it might 
be less or nothing, according to the exigencies of the com- 
pany, as the net profits of each year allow.” 

Under the controlled corporation mentioned in the re- 
port of 1881, 200 miles of extension have been built or are 
nearly completed, reaching as far as Peoria, IIl., and 
through regions promising good business. By these exten- 
sions the average funded debt bas been reduced from $19. 
500 on the old line to $15,000 on the old and new together, 
the annual interest charge per mile being $1,000, in place 
of the former $1,365. Arrangements have been made re- 
leasing interest on the Eastern Division (i124 miles) this 
year, and on the [!linois Division until April 1, 1885, 


Canada Southern. 





The report of this compaay for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1882, states that the number of miles of road operated in 
1882 was the same as in 1881—403.64; of which 229.20 
miles are main line (International Bridge to Amberstburg, 
Ontario}, and 174.44 miles are branches and tributary 
roads. 

The Main Line, the Toledo, Canada Southern & Detroit 
Railway, the road of the Canada Southern Bridge Co. and 
15 miles of the Erie & Niagara Ruilway, are laid with 
steel rails—a total of 303 73 miles. 

The side tracks have been increased during 1882 by 8.26 
miles, and now amount to 102 67 miles. The total number 
of miles of track to be maintained is 506.31. 

The equipment consists of 89 locomotives; 26 first-class 
passenger, 16 second-class and smokin :, 1 combination and 
23 baggage, mail and express cars ; 1,902 box, 158 stock, 
13 oil, 48 gon jola, 478 flat, and 61 caboose cars ; 1 pay car, 
4 tool, 2 derrick, and 4 work-train supply and boarding 
cars. There are also in use 546 leased freight cars. 

The geveral account is as follows : 

Stock 
New first-mortgage bunds 
Bills and accounts paya»le 865.87 
January interest and unclaimed coupons..... . 357,019.46 
Income account 506,152.80 


he 


15,000,000.00 
13,802,937.69 
125% 





\ | ee ee ee ified es eee $30,925,975.82 
Road and equipment « seceee cece Get aed, 220.48 
stocks of leased and controlled roads 1,6#1.103.12 
Bonds “2 , ‘s 3,348,032.5 
Materials... 22. 0s 283,551.23 
Bills and accounts receivable 230,205.07 
Agents’ balances and uncollected 
: 548,690.17 
349,168.25 








30,925,975.82 

The amount of new first-mortgage guaranteed bonds out 
standing at the end of the year was $13,582,778.62, the 
amount issued during 1882 being $35,900, all of which were 
used in taking up old bonds of this company or in purchase 
of bonds of associate companies. 

The following table shows the disposition made of the new 
first-mortgage guaranteed bonds (the only mortgage liabil- 
ity of the company) to and including Dec. 31, 1882 : 
Authorized issue.... $14,000,000.00 
Used in refunding old issues and in 

purchase of bonds of other com- 

panies, in accordance with the 

“Arrangement Scheme’’....... . 
Used for construction purposes, in 

-purchase of equipment, and in set- 

tlement of old floating debts 


$11,357,516.95 
panes 2,225,261 .67 


$13,582,778.62 








Total actually issued 
Held for further refunding and 
further purchases of other com- 
Panies’ Donds .. ... w.ccsseccessss 


254,249.07 





13,837,027.69 


Balance of company’s reserve $162,972.31 
The amount charged to construction account in 1882 was 
$548,592 96, of which $441,141.82 was for the new Essex 
Centre & Windsor Branch, the balance for new buildings, 
bridges, sidings, etc. 
Nothing was charged to equipment account in 1882. The 
locomotive equipment remains the same as at the close of 
1881. 





The passenger equipment shows an increase of 6 over the 
number given in last report, being for 4 new second-class 
coaches and 2 new express cars, built in company’s shops 
and charged in operating expenses. 


Freight equipment shows an increase of 31, being for 2 
new stock and 29 new gondola cars, built in St. 





Thomas shops. 





[JUNE 15, 1883. 


There have also been 2 new commissary cars added to the 
working trains, all of which have been charged in operating 
expenses. 

Train movement over the road, and averages per train- 
mile were as follows: 














Train-miles. 1882. Inc. cr Dec P.ec. 
Passenger........ .-. 4,087,751 50,514 5.1 
Freight............... 1,684,358 D. 190,879 10.8 

Noi citsknie'c Wane 2,622 109 2,762,474 D. 140,365 5.1 
Total loco. miles... ..3,590,562 3,749,701 D. 159,139 4.2 
Cost of locos. per 

OPO ee Sr 14 96 cts. D. 0.17 ct. 1.1 

Earnings per train mile: 

Passenger. . .... .... 93.15 cts. 78.54 cts. 1.14.61 cts. 18.5 
- net..... ... 20:34 * 19.57 * I, 9.97 * 51.5 
PeOhO. 06.02 00c0c00e ES “* 145.99 ** I. 8.46 * 5.8 
** net... canwg eee 35.24 * I. 4.48 * 12.6 


The cost of locomotive service per mile last year was made 
up of 2.63 cents for repairs, 6.63 cents for fuel and 5.53 
cents for wages of engineers, firemen and wipers. 

The traffic carried in the trains was as follows: 











Pass. carried: 1882. 1881. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Through east....... 48,460 50,460 D. 2.000 3.9 
Through west...... 63.719 . I. 10,752 20.3 
TGR. cet ciebcces : 505,419 I. ¥0,752 8.5 

Total........... 617,598 569,094 I. 48,504 8.5 


Passenger-miles: 
































Through east....... 13,213,634 D. 614968 4.9 
Through west...... 13,734,343 I. 2,820,067 20.5 
a See 13,970,010 I. 3,479,494 249 
Re 46,602,580 40,917,987 I. 5,684,503 13.9 
Tons freight car’d: 
Through east....... Dz. 153,492 13.6 
Through west... .. 6 D. 36,044 5.7 
iC) Se ee cee 508,506 I. 44.835 88 
_ eater 2,273,241 D. 144,701 6.4 
Ton-miles: 
Through east........249,563,512 289,894,88L D. 40,331,369 13.9 
Through west......151.105,616 161,565,611 D.10.459,995 6.5 
Local........ . 42,543,421 36,505,015 I. 6,038;406 16.5 
a nee 443,212,549 487,965,507 D. 44,752,958 9.2 


The average passenger journey was 259 miles for through, 
and 34.5 miles for local passengers; the average freight 
haul, 254 miles for through and 76.8 miles for local freight. 

The average rates received for four years were as follows, 
in cents: 














1882. 1881. 1880. 1879, 

East-bound through.......... .... 1.998 1,513 1.992 1.836 
West-bound through......... .... 1.604 1.354- 1.683 1.564 
ee eee eee rey. 2.172 2.367 2.563 2.222 
Average of all.......... 1.924 1.746 2.097 1.905 

Per ton-mile: 

East-bound through... wayne 0.507 0.412 0.611 0.450 
West-bound through..... ........0,427 0.459 0.562 0.474 
Es bcc Usaliciews s0nc teeeed 1.264 1.319 1.166 1.430 
Average of all.. é6 wma 0.5381 0.643 0.512 


The rate on east-bound through freight, while greater last 
year thanin 1881 or 1879, was still considerably lower than 
in 1880. The rate on west-bound through freight was 
lower than in any of the preceding years. 

The earnings for the year wereas follows : 




















_ 1881 Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
PIG AG io). ce ccndecscd $2,590,769 D. $143,701 5.6 
PASSONSOTS. 6205400556 714.440 I. 182.079 25.4 
Mail and express 60,956 LL. 9,182 151 
Miscellaeous......... 3,095 I. 139 4.5 
Total). ..5.. $3,416.959 I. $47,699 1.4 
Expenses 2,597,179 D 75.168 2.8 
Net earnings...... $819,780 $696,913 1. $122,867 17.6 
Gross earn. per mile.. 8,479 8,360 I. 119 1.4 
Net xg ee 2.034 i ie & 305 17.6 
Per cent. of exps..... 76.01 79.31 D. 3.30 .. 





Taxes are included in expenses; they were $33,224 in 
1882, and $15,711 in 1881, being very much lighter on this 
road than on most American roads. 

The income account is as follows: 

Net earnings, as above.... 
Receipts from other sources. ............006 seesseseses 


Ere aah Wt ke = beSceo ania! eile eh Ramadass ai 
PGR TINIE, 5 os saskccssatiesncns ska $679,231 44 
Miscellaneous oa Seige 1,058.65 

— — 680,290.09 


$819,779.66 
12,010.87 








Balance, surplus for the year $151 500.44 
ee ere cen lL 
OO) On Ee ae ee as $506,152.80 


Renewals last vear included 48.64 tons (0.55 mile) steel 
rails, 86,388 new ties and 354 cars built to replace old ones 
burned. 

The President’s report says: ‘‘ The unfavorable conditions 
which so seriously affected the business of 1881 continued, 
with little modification, through the first half of 1882; but 
the settlement of the trunk line difficulties was felt during 
the later months of the year in a larger business and at bet- 
ter rates. This favorable condition still continues with 
every prospect of permanency, and promises very satisfac 
tory results for the ensuing year. 

‘*During the year covered by this report, two very im- 
portant measures have been adopted, which promise the 
most favorable results to all interestel in the property. 
First, it was decided to make the principal western termi- 
nus of the road at Windsor, opposite Detroit, and there to 
make direct connection, by ferry, with the Michigan Cen- 
tral ; and secondly, an agreement was entered into with 
the Michigan Central Co. fora term of 21 years, whereby 
that company is to operate this company’s lines in connec- 
tion with its own, making practically one road or system of 
roads from the Niagara River to Chicago and the other west 
ern points reached by the Michigan Central, the gross earn- 
ings of the whole system to be applied first to the payment 
of the operating expenses and the fixed charges of both’com- 
panies, and the net surplus to be then divided in the propor- 
tion of two-thirds to the Michigan Central and one-third to 
the Canada Southern. In order to make the desired connec- 
tion at Detroit, it became necessary to build about 15 miles 
of main line, from Essex Centre to Windsor, and to provide 
extensive terminal facilities at the latter point ; but in view 
of the fact that the distance to Detroit would thus be re- 
duced about 15 miles, and that this connection would be 
a necessity if the arrangement then contemplated with the 
Michigan Central should be perfected, it was thought best 
to undertake the work at once and to push it forward as rap- 
idly as possible. 

“ The agreement with the Michigan Central Co., to which 
the shareholders of this company gave their consent at the 
special meeting in November last, also requires that this 
company sball acquire the control of a bridge over the 
Niagara River, to give it an independent connection with 
the New York Central and other roads on the American 
side, aud that it shall make other extensive improvements 
and additions to its property, in order to accommodate the 
largely increased volume of traffic which is expected to be 





thrown upon it.” 














